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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY." 
THE  PLACE  IS  MADISON,  WISCONSIN.   THE  DATE  IS  DECEMBER  28,  1971,  AND 
THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  DR.  GEORGE  F.  GANT ,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH 
OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  SHARON  C.  HESSE. 

CRAWFORD       Dr.  Gant, I  suggest  that  we  start  with  a  general  outline 

starting  with  the  time  of  your  birth  and  continuing 
to  your  first  contacts  with  TVA.   Then  without  any  particular  stop 
there,  unless  you  wish,  we  can  go  on  into  TVA,  with  attention 
sequentially  to  each  of  the  positions  you've  held  from  the  time  you 
went  to  TVA  until  you  left  the  Authority. 

GANT  My  name  is  George  F.  Gant.   I  was  born  in  Concordia, 

Kansas,  Cloud  County,  Kansas,  on  April  26,  1909.   My 
parents  moved  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska  in  about  1912.   My  father 
established  a  legal  publication  business  in  Lincoln.   I  went  to 
Lincoln  public  schools,  which  were  very  good  in  those  days — at  least 
I  was  told  they  were--and  to  the  University  of  Nebraska  where  I 
got  an  A.B.  in  1930  and  Master's  degree  in  1931  in  history.   I  went  on 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  the  assistance  of  a  fellowship 
and  finished  the  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  in  1933.   My  major  professor, 
Bill  Hesseltine,  who  incidentally  came  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
from  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  would  not  let  me  take  my  Ph.D. 
in  1933  because  I  didn't  have  a  job;  ar.d  since  I  was  to  be  his  first 
Ph.D.  he  didn't  want  me  to  be  unemployed.   But  in  1934  I  was  formally 


given  the  Ph.D.   I  couldn't  get  a  job  teaching  history,  and  I  was 
never  able  to  realize  my  ambition  of  being  a  great  historical 
scholar.   I  went  to  Washington,  D.C.  with  about  a  million  other 
young  men,  more  or  less,  to  find  employment.   I  found  a  job  as 
assistant  to  the  educational  director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.   It  was  in  January,  1934.    That  was  my  first  experience  in 
the  federal  bureaucracy. 

My  uncle,  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  was  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  first  eight  or  nine  months  of  1934,  that  is 
during  the  year  I  was  there,  and  then  was  President  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education.   It  was  through  him  and  through  association 
with  my  superior  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Clarence  S.  Marsh,  that  I  developed  an  interest  in  education 
as  such. 

In  the  late  summer  or  fall  of  1934  I  went  with  Mr. 
Marsh  to  an  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
We  heard  a  speech  by  Floyd  Reeves,  who  at  that  time  was  on  leave 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  as  Professor  of  Education  and  was 
Director  of  Personnel  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   Dr  Reeves 
spoke  about  the  imaginative  and  innovative  educational  and  training 
concepts  of  the  TVA.   That  program  sounded  to  Mr.  Marsh  and  to  me 
as  being  very  useful  to  the  thinking  about  the  educational  activities 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.   Mr.  Marsh,  who  knew  Dr.  Reeves, 
arranged  for  me  to  visit  Knoxville  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  that 
fall  of  1934,  or  perhaps  early  in  winter,  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  those  interesting  activities.   Dr.  Reeves  was  in  Washington 
and  suggested  that  I  come  and  have  a  preliminary  with  him  at  the 
Cosmos  Club,  which  I  did  on  a  Sunday  morning,  I  recall,  and  we  had 


a  good  long  visit  about  TVA's  educational  and  train ing  programs. 

After  a  week  or  so  I  did  visit  the  Tennessee  Valley 
for  two  or  three  weeks;  it  was  for  several  days  at  any  rate. 
Without  my  prior  knowledge,  Dr.  Reeves  had  called  his  colleagues 
in  Knoxville  to  return  to  Washighton,  I  was  offered  a  position  as 
a  research  assistant  in  what  I  think  was  called  the  Social  and 
Economic  Research  Division  of  TVA.   My  wife  and  I  debated  that  offer 
pro  and  con  for  a  long  time;  it  was  a  difficult  to  make  decision. 
Finally  we  did  opt  for  TVA,  and  I  joined  in  February,  1935. 

My  first  position  was  in  the  Social  and  Economic 
Research  Division  as  a  kind  of  research  assistant.   My  professional 
interests  and  activities  in  that  division  were  not  particularly 
stimulating  to  me,  and  the  so-called  research  which  I  was  able  to 
do,  I  think  didn't  amount  to  much.   My  great  pleasures  were  in  the 
friendships  I  made  with  really  outstanding  scholars  in  that  division, 
people  like  Paul  T.  David,  who  is  now  I  think  chairman  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  School  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  Lawrence  Durisch  and  Herman  Pritchett,  who  wrote  the  first 
really  solid  book  on  TVA  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Fritz  Mosher,  who 
is  now  professor  of  political  science  at  Berkeley.   I'm  afraid  that 
I  will  leave  some  out  because  it  was  a  very  strong  organization, 
headed  by  T.  Levron  Howard. 

But  after  a  year  or  so  I  felt  that  I  was  not  making 
any  particular  contribution  to  TVA,  nor  was  TVA  making  any  particular 
contribution  to  me,  and  I  had  decided  to  resign  in  the  summer  of 
1936}either  to  join  my  father  in  the  publishing  business  in  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  or  to  make  another  effort  to  get  a  job  teaching  history, 


which  was  still  my  first  ambition.   I  discussed  the  proposition 
with  other  friends  I  had  made,  including  Gordon  Clapp,  Assistant 
Director  of  Personnel,  and  with  Maurice  Seay,  who  had  just  left 
the  Social  and  Economic  Research  Division,  as  I  joined  it,  to 
become  Chief  of  the  Training  Section,  I  guess  it  was  called,  in  the 
Personnel  Division.   Am  I  using  those  terms  correctly? 


CRAWFORD 


There  have  been  some  changes,  but  I  believe  so. 


GANT  Gordon  Clapp  and  Maurice  Seay  urged  me  to  stay  with 

TVA  and  to  move  from  the  Social  and  Economic  section 
or  division  to  the  Training  Section  as,  I  believe,  Assistant  Chief. 
After  some  discussion  with  Mrs.  Gant  we  decided  to  stay  with  TVA. 
For  one  thing,  it  was  not  a  very  attractive  prospect  to  go  into 
the  publishing  business  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and, on  the  other  hand, 
I  didn't  have  a  history  job  to  go  to.   But  most  importantly,  I 
liked  and  admired  Maurice  Seay  and  Gordon  Clapp  very  much.   So  in 
the  summer  or  :fall  of  1936'--Ilve  forgotten  the  time  —  I  became 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Training  Section. 

Now  perhaps  I  should  go  back  to  record  the  fact  that 
I  was  married  to  Jeannet t€Cassaday  Gant  in  September,  1932.   We  had 
one  daughter  when  we  came  to  the  TVA,  Joan  Gray  Gant,  who  is  now 
Joan  Gant  Moore,  married  to  a  successful  and  attractive  young 
attorney  by  the  name  of  E.  Blake  Moore;  they  have  three  healthy 
football  playing  sons.   While  at  TVA  two  other  children  were  born 
to  us.   One  was  Barbra  Jill  Kimmidu,  who  is  now  living  with  her 
daughter  in  Boca  Raton,  Florida.   She  was  divorced  from  her  husband 
about  seven  years  ago.   Our  son,  Charles  Robert  Gant,  is  studying 


economics  in  the  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder.   We  are  very  proud  of  our  children  and  of  our  family. 

I  enjoyed  my  work  in  Training.   I  think  it  was  called 
the  section  of  Training  and  Educational  Relations.   I  enjoyed 
that  very  much.   Its  functions  had  not  become  particularly  well 
established  in  those  early  days.   Its  activities  and  those  it 
stimulated  were  very  heavily  in  what  at  that  time  was  called  the 
field  of  adult  education,  would  be  so-called  today.   There  was 
not  a  systematic  employee  training  program.   In  relationships  with 
the  universities,  the  other  educational  institutions  were  just 
then  being  formulated  ,  but  we  did  have  in  those  days  heavy  responsi- 
bilities for  the  educational  facilities  both  for  the  children  and 
the  adults  at  the  construction  villages  in  the  construction  towns. 
So  the  work  was  very  heavy  in  scope  and  in  budget.   I  became  Chief 
of  the  Training  Section  when  Maurice  Seay  resigned  to  become  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  School  Service  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and 
after  that  Dean  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and 
after  that  Dean  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   Now 
during  my  years  with  training  and  educational  relations  I  think 
several  other  important  steps  were  taken  to  clarify  and  to  develop 
the  functions  of  that  unit.   One  of  them,  for  example,  was  to 
establish  rather  formal  and  certainly  well  conducted  programs  of 
apprentice  training  and  of  industrial  apprentice  programs,  particularly 
in  the  power  department.   I  believe  that  the  formulation  of  these 
training  programs,  which  involved  preparation  of  carefully  drawn  job 
descriptions  and  analysis  of  the  skills  and  the  techniques  required 
of  the  employees  to  perform  these  functions,  was  a  very  significant 
contribution  not  only  to  the  training  activities  but  to  the  efficiency 


of  the  management  and  to  the  high  morale  of  the  employees  of  these 
very  large  and  important  operating  organizations  and  in  the 
construction  program  also. 

Also,  during  this  period  while  I  was  connected  with 
training  and  educational  research  and  other  educational  activities, 
we  established  a  pattern  of  relationships  with  local  school 
authorities  in  the  management  and  operation  of  the  schools  which 
were  constructed  at  the  sites  of  the  dams,  which  the  TVA  built  with 
its  own  forces.   The  TVA  provided  housing  for  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  the  construction  labor  force.   These  families  had  children. 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  for  them.   We  entered  into  arrangements 
with  the  local  county  school  authorities  to  conduct  those  schools, 
but  in  a  building  or  buildings  which  the  TVA  provided  and  with  the 
assistance  of  tuition  payments  which  the  TVA  made.   These  schools 
not  only  met  the  requirements  of  the  TVA  in  their  obligation  to  the 
parents  of  these  children, but  they  also  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  counties  to  upgrade  the  quality  and  the  performance  of  their 
school  systems.   We  were  very  pleased  and  happy  with  the  excellence 
of  these  schools  as  they  were  conducted  by  the  county  school 
authorities — I  remember  particularly  at  the  Kentucky  Dam  and  at 
Guntersville  Dam,  but  at  the  other  projects  as  well.   It  was  while 
I  held  this  position  that  we  transferred  the  responsibility  for  the 
Norris  school  also,  as  I  recall  it,  from  the  TVA  to  Anderson  County 

The  third  activity  of  the  training  and  educational 
relations  section  which  sticks  in  my  mind  after  all  these  years 
is  the  work  we  put  in  on  a  movement  that  we  started  and  fostered 
called  "Resource-Use  Education".   Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan  was  really  the 
inspiration  for  this  movement  because  he  emphasized  so  very  much, 


as  you  know,  the  ecology  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  importance 
of  the  TVA  relating  its  activities  to  the  ecology  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  the  importance  of  its  staff  and  of  the  people  of  the  region 
understanding  this  ecology  and  how  the  TVA  program  fit  into  it.   He 
talked  to  me  and  to  others  about  this  concept  by  the  hour.   He  was 
a  biologist,  I  believe.   With  the  help  of  interested  people  in 
universities,  we  started  a  movement  called  "Resource-Use  Education". 
There  were  some  books  written  on  the  topic,  and  there  were  some 
regional  meetings,  and  some  departments  at  universities  were  even 
established.   I  remember  the  University  of  Michigan  in  those  days 
established  a  department  or  a  program  of  Resource  Use  Education. 
It  replaced  the  older  term  "conservation  education"  because  it 
had  a  somewhat  more  positive  aspect  to  it. 

Well,  I  enjoyed  those  days  in  training  and  education 
relations.   I  became  acquainted  with  many  universities  and  many 
state  departments  of  education.   We  negotiated  arrangements  with 
vocational  education  people  in  the  states  to  help  support  the  appren- 
tice programs  of  the  TVA.   We  established  relationships  witb  the 
Negro  institutions  such  as  the  one  at  Huntsville.   We  established 
community  education  programs,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
reservoir  clearance  activities.   That  is  a  very  notable  and  out- 
standing achievement  of  the  TVA  both  in  conception  and  in 
execution — really  tremendous.   Now  I  won't  repeat  the  elements  of 
that  unless  you  wish,  but  only  to  say  that  the  training  and  education 
relations  staff  had  a  part  in  that  by  helping  with  community 
educational  activities,  the  development  of  small  parks  and  community 
recreation  programs,  which  we  found  a  very  good  way  to  develop 
community  spirit.   Well,  when  was  it  that  I  became  Assistant  Director 


of  Personnel?   I  think  that  must  have  been  1937. 

CRAWFORD       That  date  sounds  about  correct,  sir. 

GANT  I  think  that  must  have  been  about  the  time  that 

Gordon  Clapp  became  General  Manager,  and  Arthur 
Jandrey  succeeded  him  as  Director  of  Personnel-  During  that  period-- 
I  think  it  must  have  been  around  1939  or  '40 — TVA  loaned  me  to  the 
National  Youth  Administration  for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  I 
believe — maybe  that  was  in  1940;  at  any  rate,  1939  or  '40--in  an 
effort  to  help  Aubrey  Williams,  who  was  administrator  of  the  NYA, 
improve  the  quality  of  the  management  of  NYA  sufficiently  so  that 
it  might  qualify  to  be  a  war  agency.   Floyd  Reeves  is  really 
responsible  for  that.   He  was  in  Washington  as  a  chief  or  director 
in  manpower  planning  involved  in  the  war  effort.   Aubrey  Williams 
wanted  to  qualify  the  National  Youth  Administration,  a  New  Deal 
agency,  for  service  as  a  war  agency,  but  he  failed.   He  asked 
Floyd  Reeves  why,  and  Floyd  Reeves  told  him  because  his  management 
was  so  very  poor.   "What  should  he  do,"  he  asked,  "to  improve  his 
management?"   Floyd  said,  "Well,  get  someone  from  the  TVA  to  fix 
it  up  for  you,"  and  so  they  sent  me  up.   I  installed  a  personnel 
system  and  a  management  decision-making  system  and  had  some  very 
good  people  working  with  me  who  I  was  able  to  attract  to  NYA — very 
good  people  but  it  didn't  work.   That  is,  Aubrey  Williams  did  not 
succeed  in  making  NYA  a  war  agency,  and  NYA  was  subsequently  abolished, 
as  was  quite  appropriate.   It  was. after  all,  a  temporary  emergency 
New  Deal  organization.   Shortly  after  I  returned  to  TVA  I  was  made 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Assistant  General  Manager  for  Management, 
in  which  position  I  continued  until  1946. 


I  think  I  must  go  back  and  suggest  that  we  correct 
the  record  on  those  dates.   I  think  I  became  Chief  of  the  Training 
Section  in  1937,  so  I  think  I  must  have  become  Assistant  Director 
of  Personnel  quite  a  bit  later  than  that — perhaps  about  1940  or 
so — and  Director  of  Personnel  in  1941. 

I  saw  Floyd  Reeves  only  about  a  month  ago  at 
Thanksgiving  time  in  East  Lansing,  and  he  asked  me  which  of  my 
several  specific  positions  I  enjoyed  most.   I  told  him  that  I 
enjoyed  being  Director  of  Personnel  and  Assistant  General  Manager 
for  Management  for  TVA  really  more  than  any  other  position.   I've 
enjoyed  others  also;  but  that  one  particularly  I  enjoyed. 

I  think  many  of  us  who  worked  for  TVA  were  spoiled  by 
TVA.   We  did  really  have  a  merit  system  of  personnel  administration 
unencumbered  by  internal  politics  or  external  politics  in  the  handling 
of  personnel,  and  it  was  my  great  pleasure  and  experience  to  be 
involved  in  this  activity.   I  learned  a  great  deal  from  Floyd 
Reeves.   I  learned  a  great  deal  from  my  colleagues,  and  I  learned 
most  of  all  from  Gordon  Clapp,  who  in  my  opinion  was  a  genius 
as  administration  and  who,  in  my  opinion  is  as  responsible  as  any 
other  single  individual  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  success. 

The  work  of  the  Personnel  Department  was  diverse. 
We  assisted  with  the  solution  of  organizational  problems,  small  ones 
and  large  ones.   We  accommodated  the  personnel  aspects  of  power 
system  acquisitions  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.   We  negotiated  the  labor 
contracts  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 
During  all  those  exciting  and  turbulent  war  years  we  handled 
relationships  with  the  bureaucracy  in  Washington.   We  solved,  at 
least  for  that  time,  the  problem  of  union  representation  on  the  part 


10 


of  white  collar  employees.   We  established  conceptions  of  represen- 
tation on  classification  which  simplified  and  expedited  our 
negotations  with  the  labor  unions.   The  Personnel  Department  enjoyed 
a  prestigious  and  influential  position  in  TVA,  and  I  think  because 
its  work  was  done  so  well^  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interest 
of  the  administrative  and  operating  personnel  in  TVA^ that  its 
position  was  warranted. 

We  had  an  excellent,  first  rate  staff.   One  of  the  men 
in  that  organization  followed  me,  after  several  years,  as  general 
manager.   Another  one  is  now  one  of  the  senior  officers  of  the 
World  Bank  in  charge  of  management;  that's  Don  Fowler.   Harry  Case 
had  a  distinguished  career  overseas  with  the  Ford  Foundation  after 
leaving  the  TVA,  and  with  the  United  Nations,  and  is  now  professor 
of  education  at  Michigan  State.   Another  one  is  one  of  the  two  or 
three  senior  career  staff  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Two  others  became  senior  staff  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  State 
Department;  they  are  Arthur  Jones  and  Clem  Sabotka.   Another  one  is 
George  Ingram.   Those  were  busy  but  very  productive  and  happy  years. 

CRAWFORD       With  the  Personnel  Department? 

GANT  Yes.   Now  October,  1946  was  an  eventful  month.   Our 

son  Charles  was  born,  and  before  my  wife  had  brought 
him  home  from  the  hospital  I'd  gone  up  to  New  York  to  give  a  speech 
to  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.   I  came  home, 
I  recall,  on  a  Friday  and  Gordon  Clapp  called  me  Saturday  morning 
and  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  drop  by  his  house  at  Norris  for  a 
chat.   I  said,  "No,  I  had  to  go  inlto  the  office  because  I  had  been 
out  for  several  days."   I  spent  the  morning  in  the  office,  but  I  did 
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go  to  see  Gordon  Clapp  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  offered  me  the 
position  of  General  Manager.   It  came  as  a  complete  surprise.   It 
had  not  occurred  to  me  at  all  that  I  would  be  considered  for  that 
position.   I  knew,  of  course,  that  the  position  had  to  be  filled 
because  Gordon  had  been  appointed  to  the  board  to  replace  Lilienthal 
who  had  gone  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.   Gordon  told  me  he 
had  checked  me  out  with  senior  staff  of  TVA,  and  everyone  would 
be  very  happy  if  I  were  to  accept  the  position,  so  I  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  make  Art  Jandrey  General  Manager.   Art  Jandrey  had  been 
his  deputy.   We  were  all  close  friends.   Our  commuting  party — Norris 
to  Knoxville  and  back—was  Clapp  and  Jandrey  and  Lilienthal  and 
Sturdevant  and  Gant  —  five  of  us — so  we  drove  back  and  forth  every 
day  for  years.   Well,  Gordon  laughed   and  said  wellshe  had  tried 
to  get  Art  to  accept  the  job,  but  Art  had  declined  and  wanted  me, 
and  he  would  continue  on  as  Assistant  General  Manager.   Actually, I 
think  Art's  reason  for  declining  the  position  was  correct.   Mainly 
he  found  it  very  difficult  to  make  decisions,  and  it  was  painful  for 
him  to  make  decisions.   He  saw  both  sides  of  questions,  and  he 
saw  both  sides  of  people's  problems.   He  made  an  excellent  advisor 
and  counselor, but  was  reluctant  to  make  decisions.   For  almost  five 
years  from  October,  1946  until  April,  1951  I  was  General  Manager. 

Well,  those  were  good  days,  too,  for  me,  but  difficult 
ones.   Those  were  the  excruciatingly  painful  days  of  the  hearings 
of  the  Senate  dominated  by  Senator  McKellar  over  the  appointment  of 
Lilienthal  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Gordon  Clapp  to  the 
TVA  board.   I  spent  days  and  weeks  in  Washington  helping  to  prepare 
Clapp  and  Lilienthal  for  their  testimonies  and  to  provide  the  answers 
to  the  wild  charges  that  were  hurled  against  Clapp  and  Lilienthal 
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and  also  the  TVA. 

Gordon  Clapp  spent  several  weeks  at  two  different 
periods  in  Jordan  in  the  Near  East  advising  on  the  possible  best 
uses  of  the  Jordan  River — plans  which  have  never  been  acted  upon. 
So  that  left  me  as  General  Manager  in  the  interesting  position  of 
entertaining  some  rather  distinguished  visitors, including  Nehru 
and  his  daughter  Indira  Ghandi,  with  whom  I  got  acquainted  at  that 
time, and  whom  I  have  visited  since  in  my  work  with  the  Ford  Foundation 

Those  were  also  the  days,  when  I  was  General  Manager, 
of  increasingly  difficult  problems  with  the  bureaucracy  in  Washington, 
particularly  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over  the  conservation 
experiments,  and  with  Congress  and  with  the  administration.   These 
were  issues  which  of  course  involved  all  us, because  the  board 
shared  with  us  the  questions  which  were  raised  about  TVA's  program, 
its  activities,  and  its  methods  of  work.   During  those  years  I 
enjoyed  excellent  relationships  with  all  of  my  colleagues.   We  didn't 
have  severe  or  even  very  difficult  problems  of  personal  relationships. 

Now  as  you  know  in  the  TVA,  at  least  in  those  days, 
the  delegations  of  authority  and  responsibility  were  quite  substantial 
The  General  Manager's  function,  as  I  saw  it,  was  to  get  the  right 
people  together  at  the  right  time  at  the  right  place  on  the  right 
topic.   The  board  met  at  least  once  a  week  in  those  days  and  very 
often  twice  a  week.   We  had  a  formal  agenda.   We  also  had  an  informal 
agenda.   The  formal  agenda  would  consist  of  maybe  two  or  three  pages 
of  items  which  were  handled  very  quickly,  usually  in  from  thirty 
to  forty  minutes  because  they  were  items  which  would  have  been 
discussed  previously  in  the  informal  agenda.   In  the  informal  agenda 
were  informal  discussions,  off  the  record,  on  programs,  policies, 
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projects,  activities — questions  upon  which  we  wanted  the  board's 
advice  or  about  which  the  board  wished  to  talk.   The  attendance  at 
the  informal  meetings  was  larger  than  for  the  formal  meetings, 
because  for  those  we  invited  the  staff  appropriate   to  the 
discussions.   Now  I  enjoyed  that  kind  of  work. 

I  guess  I  should  say  that  I  did  not  enjoy  particularly 
the  public  relations  activities  of  the  office;  the  giving  of  the 
speeches  or  the  attendance  at  luncheon  clubs  is  not  in  my  line, 
although  I  did  it.   But  ther^was  not  a  substantive  challenge  in 
that  position  as  there  had  been  in  personnel. 

Two  of  my  closest  friends  had  gone  to  help  establish 
a  new  organization  in  the  South  called  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  and  had  been  after  me  persistently  and  urgently  to  join  them 
in  what  they  considered  to  be  an  exciting   new  adventure.   It  had 
two  very  appealing  attractions  to  it.   One  was  that  it  is  an 
interstate  compact  program. 

Now  the  interstate  compact  device,  as  you  know, 
apparently  was  intended  by  the  authors  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
to  be  a  very  positive  and  vigorous  instrument  of  government  in 
development  of  the  U.S.   It  was  more  or  less  accidental  that  it  did 
not  evolve  that  way;  it  was  used  chiefly  to  settle  border  disputes 
or  water  disputes  or  oil  disputes.   Well^the  Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tion Board,  as  interstate  compact  which  had  a  program  emphasis, 
was  something  new  and  I  thought  might  be  an  answer  or  a  contribution 
to  the  answer  of  a  very  difficult  problem  of  federal-state  relations. 
For  the  same  reason  I  was  intrigued  because  of  the  comparability 
of  its  concepts  to  those  of  TVA.   How  do  you  get  regional  programs 
going  which  are  not  dominated  from  Washington?   But  also  this 
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Southern  Regional  Education  Board  in  its  program  had  the  object 
of  assisting  the  universities  cooperatively  to  develop  centers  of 
excellence  amongst  them.   These  were  two  concepts  that  appealed 
to  me  very  much  and  in  the  end,  in  the  spring  of  1951,  I  resigned 
from  TVA  in  order  to  go  to  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board. 
Now, that  didn't  work  out  too  happily.   It  was  not  unhappy  because 
John  Ivy  was  there;  Bill  McGlothlin  was  there  and  other  friends. 
But  it  was  fairly  clear,  after  a  few  months,  or  at  least  years,  that 
this  novel  use  of  the  interstate  compact  device  was  actually  not 
going  to  come  off.   As  we  have  learned  in  the  South  and  we  have 
learned  in  other  regions  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  world  also,  it's 
very  difficult  to  get  one  university  to  give  up  the  prospect  of 
becoming  a  center  of  excellence  to  another  university.  Well,  the 
Southern  Regional  Education  Board  has  continued  to  do  good  things, 
but  not  quite  along  the  lines  of  the  earliest  enthusiasm. 

It  was  with  something  like  a  rebirth  then,  when  I  joined 
the  Ford  Foundation.   I  went  to  Pakistan  first, as  consultant  to  the 
government  on  education, and  stayed  on  to  become  representative  of 
the  Ford  Foundation  in  Pakistan  in  1955.   I  became  Director  of  the 
Ford  Foundation's  Asia  program  in  1958,  went  to  Bangkok  in  1967 
to  set  up  its  regional  office  for  Southeast  Asia,  and  retired  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  in  1971,  although  continuing  as  a  consultant, 
and  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
be  its  "continuing  visiting  professor." 


THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY." 
THE  PLACE  IS  MADISON,  WISCONSIN.   THE  DATE  IS  DECEMBER  28,  1971,  AND 
THIS  IS  INTERVIEW  NUMBER  TWO  WITH  DR.  GEORGE  GANT .   THE  INTERVIEW 
IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE,  AND  WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY 
MRS.  SHARON  C.  HESSE. 

CRAWFORD       There  are  quite  a  number  of  aspects  of  your  TVA 

experience  I  feel  we  should  get  into  more,  but  I'd 
like  to  get  a  little  more  information  about  the  background  of  your 
joining  TVA,  Dr.  Gant.   It  was  not  all  together  usual  for  a  graduate 
with  a  Ph.D.  in  history  to  move  into  educational  administrative 
work — governmental  administrative  work — as  you  did.   Can  you  give 
a  little  more  information  about  your  duties  with  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  your  work  in  connection  with  Mr.  Clarence 
Marsh?   What  did  you  learn  in  that,  and  why  did  you  choose  to  go 
into  that  sort  of  work? 

GANT  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  an  emergency  New 

Deal  agency  which  was  operated  by  the  Army;  that  is, 
the  camps  for  the  employees  and  the  down-and-out  boys  chiefly-- 
but  also  girls  —  were  conducted  by  the  Army  , which  in  those  days 
didn't  have  very  much  else  to  do.   The  program  content,  that  is, 
the  work  experience  of  the  boys  during  the  day  was  handled  by  the 
Forest  Service  or  the  Park  Service  or  by  the  conservation  people  or 
by  state  agencies  which  had  projects  in  their  communities.   At  the 
outset  there  was  no  educational  program  as  such.   The  Army  was  in 


charge  of  the  CCC  boys  at  night,  and  their  project  employers  were 
in  charge  of  them  in  the  daytime. 

Dr.  Zook,  who  at  that  time  was  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  protested  and  successfully  accomplished  an  amendment 
to  the  CCC  program.   No  one  objected  to  this;  it  was  agreed  that 
there  had  been  an  oversight.   So  a  plan  was  worked  out  to  provide 
an  assistant  to  the  CCC  director  in  the  Office  of  Education  and 
to  establish  an  education  advisor  in  each  of  the  Army  Corps  areas 
and  then  to  provide  an  education  advisor  in  each  camp.   The  impossible 
duties  of  these  education  advisors  was  to  arrange  programs  which 
would  be  useful  and  helpful  to  these  boys  in  the  evenings,  and 
some  money  was  provided  for  some  books,  but  there  was  substantially 
no  budget,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   Some  of  the  education  advisors  were 
very  successful  in  arranging  courses.   I  remember  that  auto  mechanics 
was  a  very  popular  course.   The  most  successful  were  those  worked 
out  with  the  projects  conducted  during  the  daytime,  particularly  in 
the  forest  projects.   But  in  camp  there  might  have  been  a  little 
recreational  activity  or  other  educational  program  of  some  moderate 
interest  to  the  boys,  but  not  all  that  spectacular. 

Now,  I  was  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  at  that  time. 
My  work  was  to  help  the  director  process  the  applications  for  these 
positions.   That  was  my  first  experience  with  a  nation-wide  personnel 
activity  which  involved  also  political  clearance  with  senators  and 
congressmen.   It  was  my  function  to  help  him  answer  an  enormous 
amount  of  mail,  to  solicit  information  from  other  agencies  in 
Washington  about  educational  resources  with  facilities  which  would 
be  available,  such  as  educational  films  and  movies  and  instructional 
aids  of  a  variety  of  kind.   I  did,  partly  of  my  own  initiative, 


partly  with  the  encouragement  of  Marsh  and  others,  get  around 
Washington  quite  a  bit  and  I  learned  quite  a  bit  about  many 
departments  and  agencies  in  Washington.   I  had  been  there  only  once 
before  for  three  months  in  collecting  the  material  for  my  Ph.D. 
thesis;  that  was  in  the  spring  1933. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  learn  very  much  about  administration  at  this 

time  in  your  work  with  the  CCC,  and  did  you  handle 
any  personnel  matters  directly  or  work  with  any? 

GANT  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  learned  very  much  about  admini- 

stration in  those  days.   The  personnel  system  was  a 
very  simple  one;  that  is,  a  committee  of  three  persons  in  each  state 
nominated  the  education  advisers.   As  I  recall  they  were  the  Director 
of  Agricultural  Extension  and  two  other  people.   Those  lists  then 
were  required  by  the  administration  to  be  cleared  with  the 
appropriate  senators.   Now  I  did  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in 
assembling  all  these  lists  and  clearing  them  with  senators,  so  that 
was  a  good  experience  for  a  young  man.   Please  remember  in  those 
days  I  did  not  think  of  myself  as  being  an  administrator;  I  was  not 
aspiring  to  be  administrator.   I  was  sort  of  earning  a  salary  until 
I  could  get  a  job  teaching  history,  you  see. 

CRAWFORD       And  this  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  was  usual  for 

someone  who's  planning  to  teach  history.   Did  you 
maintain  any  sort  of  liaison  with  the  Office  of  Education  from  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps? 

GANT  Our  offices  were  in  the  Office  of  Education,  although 

Mr.  Marsh  was  technically,  you  see,  on  the  organization 


chart,  responsible  to  the  Director  of  the  CCC.   Nevertheless,  his 
office  and  his  staff  were  physically  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  he  got  probably  as  much  or  more  guidance  as  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  than  he  did  from  the  Director  of  the  CCC;  that  is,  the 
CCC  Director  apparently  looked  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to 
provide  this  education  program. 

CRAWFORD       How  effective  do  you  feel  this  educational  program  was? 

GANT  My  own  brief  connection  with  it  and  my  observation  of 

it  after  makes  me  feel  that  the  educational  contribu- 
tion was  very,  very  meager.   The  major  contributions  were  in  the 
facilities,  the  food,  the  discipline,  the  amenities  provided  by  the 
program  agencies  in  the  daytime,  and  the  educational  activities  which 
were  to  be  squeezed  in  in  the  evening,  I  think,  were  a  very  incidental 
part  of  the  CCC  program  and  experience. 

CRAWFORD       Do  you  feel  they  would  have  been  better  if  there  had 
been  a  more  adequate  budget? 

GANT  Budget  was  a  factor,  but  even  more  important  was 

the  conception,  that  is,  education  was  not  a  part  of 

the  conception  of  the  CCC  program,  and  there  would  have  had  to  be 

a  rearrangement  of  priorities,  and  therefore  of  administration  in 
the  conduct  of  the  CCC  program. 

CRAWFORD       Was  there  any  special  purpose  in  your  going  to  the 
American  Council  of  Education  meeting  in  1934? 

GANT  No,  I  can't  remember  that  there  was  any  particualr 

reason  or  occasion.   I  think  Mr.  Marsh  was  probably 


interested  that  I  get  around  and  meet  people  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  known.   After  all,  university  presidents  and  deans  would  be 
attending  this  meeting  and  perhaps  he  had  in  mind  that  I  might  meet 
a  president  who  had  a  vacancy. 

CRAWFORD       He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  good  superior.   Had  you 

met  or  did  you  know  anything  of  Floyd  Reeves  before 
that  meeting? 

GANT  That  was  my  first  meeting  with  Floyd  Reeves. 

CRAWFORD       What  impression  did  you  get  of  Floyd  Reeves  as  a 

person  and  of  TVA  from  him?   This  was  your  first  direct 
contact  with  someone  with  TVA, I  believe. 

GANT  That  speech  was  many  years  ago.   I  recall  that  I  was 

more  than  casually  impressed  by  the  speech.   I  think 
probably  because  its  content  was  so  close  to  the  content  of  our 
own  discussions  in  the  CCC  about  what  our  program  should  be  like. 
As  I  recall  Mr.  Reeves  was  speaking  chiefly  about  the  reservior 
training  program; but  also  about  other  aspects  of  training  and 
education,  and  that  part  of  his  speech  I  found  to  be  true,  you  see, 
when  I  visited  the  Tennessee  Valley.   Other  parts  of  this  speech 
were  conceptual  still  and  not  actually  in  practice  yet  in  the  TVA. 
Of  course,  this  was  very  early. 

CRAWFORD       Following  this  speech  now  you  had  a  meeting  with  Dr. 

Reeves  at  the  Cosmos  Club  later  in  that  year.   When 
did  that  meeting  take  place,  and  how  was  it  arranged?   Did  you  meet 
him  at  the  American  Council  on  Education  Meeting? 
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GANT  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Marsh  took  me  out  to  meet 

Mr.  Reeves  at  the  American  Council  meeting  and  asked 
about  the  possibility  of  my  visiting  the  TVA  to  learn  about  its 
program,  and  Dr.  Reeves  said,  "Yes,  of  course,  he  would  arrange  it." 
That's  my  recollection  of  it.   What  I  do  recall  very  specifically 
is  that  he  called  after  that,  before  he  had  left  Washington  to 
return  to  Knoxville,  and  suggested  I  come  and  visit  with  him  at  the 
Cosmos  Club,  as  I  recall,  that  was  a  Sunday — which  I  did. 

CRAWFORD       In  the  fall  of  1934? 

GANT  Yes.   I  think  it  was  the  fall.   I  think  it  must  have 

been  the  fall. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  get  the  impression  at  that  time  that  Dr.  Reeves 
was  considering  using  you  in  TVA? 

GANT  No,  I  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea  of  that. 

CRAWFORD       When  did  you  make  your  first  trip  to  Knoxville,  and 
what  impressions  did  you  get  of  it  then? 

GANT  My  visit,  I  believe,  was  in  the  fall  of  1934;  it 

could  have  been  the  late  summer  —  I  think  it  must  have 
been  the  fall.   My  impression  was  a  very  favorable  one.   I  was 
impressed  by  the  youth  of  the  staff.   I  recall  that  the  chief  of 
employment,  Carl  Richey,  was  about  my  age  and  that  startled  me 
somewhat.   I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  people  seemed  to  know 
what  they  were  doing;  you  see,  everyone  seemed  to  have  a  job  that 
he  understood  and  was  carrying  out.   These  are  rather  general  impres- 
sions after  so  many  years. 


CRAWFORD       What  divisions  particularly  did  you  visit  when  you 
were  there? 

GANT  The  personnel  and  the  reservoir  clearance,  I  remember 

specifically,  I  believe  someone  took  me  to  Norris  so 

I  visited  the  management  of  that  town  and  the  school  and  the 
construction  operation. 

CRAWFORD       What  impressions  did  you  get  of  the  Valley  itself? 
Was  this  your  first  visit  to  the  region? 

GANT  This  was  my  first  to  the  region  and  I  don't  think  I 

formed  any  particular  impressions  about  the  Valley. 

CRAWFORD       You  spent  the  time  to  visit  mainly  in  Knoxville  and 
Norris,  I  believe. 

GANT  I  believe  so.   I  don't  recall  going  anywhere  else. 

CRAWFORD       Why  did  you  decide  to  leave  the  CCC  to  go  to  the  TVA? 

GANT  You  know,  I  just  don't  remember.   I  can  think  of  some 

reasons  but  I  can't  say  that  they  were  the  reasons. 
Dr.  Zook  had  left  the  U.S.  office  to  go  to  the  American  Council, 
and  John  Studebaker  had  replaced  him.   Mr.  Marsh  was  leaving  the 
CCC,  and  I  believe  he  went  to  the  American  Council.   The  education 
adviser  in  the  Chicago  area,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Malcolm  Little, 
had  decided  to  return  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin.   Kenneth  Holland, 
who  was  education  advisor  in  the  New  England  Corps  area — I've  forgotten 
the  numbers  now — was  leaving  I  think  also  to  go  to  the  American 
Council.   It  could  be  that  with  these  people  leaving  and  a  whole 
new  arrangement  succeeding  that  I  had  decided  that  I  might  try  a 
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new  adventure,  but  I  don't  actually  remember.   I  mentioned  earlier 
that  my  wife  and  I  did  not  enjoy  living  in  Washington. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  think  of  the  move  to  Knoxville  as  permanent? 
You  moved  your  family  down  there. 

GANT  Yes,  but  I  was  still  aspiring  you  know,  to  become  a 

professor  of  history. 

CRAWFORD       Why  did  you  move  to  Norris? 

GANT  We  were  on  the  list  for  a  house.   Let  me  ask  you,  did 

you  know  that  there  is  a  story  behind  this?   Is  that 
why  you  were  asking  me? 

CRAWFORD       No,  sir,  I  believe  not. 

GANT  Well, there  is  a  story.   President  Roosevelt  had 

terminated  A.  E.  Morgan's  service,  and  the  lawyers 
were  concerned  that  A.  E.  Morgan  would  give  some  legal  difficulty. 
Apparently  the  TVA  lawyers  felt  that  it  was  important  that  his  office 
be  occupied  and  that  his  house  be  occupied  promptly.   Someone — I've 
forgotten  now  who — asked,  "George,  you  want  to  move  to  Norris. 
How  would  you  like  to  have  A.  E.  Morgan's  house?"   I  said   I  would 
be  delighted,  and  they  said,  "Well,  can  you  move  in  tomorrow  ?   And 
we  said  "yes','  and  so  we  did.   That  was  how  we  happened  to  move  to 
Norris . 

CRAWFORD       In  1938? 

GANT  Yes. 

CRAWFORD       Was  the  Norris  Freeway  completed  then? 


GANT  Yes,  it  was. 

CRAWFORD       Can  you  tell  something  more  about  your  duties  as 

Research  Assistant  with  the  Social  and  Economic 
Research  Division?   What  did  you  do  in  that  position? 

GANT  I  remember  a  few  assignments.   There  was  a  mammoth  and 

very  good  report — what  did  they  call  it,  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board?   Sort  of  a  landmark  report  that  was  issued 

CRAWFORD       Was  this  the  1937  report? 

GANT  No,  this  must  have  been  earlier,  you  see,  because  I 

was  in  this  unit  only  in  that  one  year  and  it  was 
already  out.   But  I  remember  one  of  my  first  assignment  from  T. 
Levron  Howard  was  to  analyze  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  the  program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
I  remember  doing  that.   I  remember  a  hilarious  experience  in  making 
a  cost  of  living  study  of  upper  East  Tennessee  and  compiling  the 
questionnaire  and  getting  home  economics  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  in  upper  East  Tennessee  to  get  answers  to  it  for  me.   That 
was  a  real  experience, not  only  in  the  literature  of  cost  of  living 
study  as  of  that  time,  but  also  it  took  me  all  through  upper  East 
Tennessee,  you  see,  and  I  got  to  know  the  geography  of  upper  East 
Tennessee  pretty  well.   I  enjoyed  that. 

CRAWFORD       Were  you  surprised  at  what  you  learned  about  living 
conditions  in  the  area? 

GANT  Yes,  although  I  was  not  as  horrified  as  some.   Now  I 

saw  some  pretty  slum-like  places  in  the  mountains,  but 
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I  also  saw  some  very  comfortable  places  in  the  mountains,  where  the 
people  were  happy  and  warm  and  well  clothed  and  well  fed,  so  that 
I  did  not  generalize  quite  as  much  about  the  mountain  people  of 
East  Tennessee  as  some  others  did. 

I  remember  another  useful  study  we  made  about  a 
community  which  was  going  to  be  cut  off  from  its  traditional  trading 
center  by  the  increase  in  the  level  of  waters  in  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Norris  Reservoir.   Well, the  function  of  myself  and  my  colleagues 
was  to  interview  all  the  members  of  that  mountain  community  to  get 
information  about  their  domestic  economy  and  their  business  or  farm 
economy  and  how  that  would  be  affected  by  the  change  in  their 
shopping  center,  the  question  being  whether  a  bridge  would  be  socially 
and  economically  justified.   That  was  a  fun  research  project  I 
did  during  that  year. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  find  any  of  your  previous  research  training 
was  of  value  in  this  work  you  did? 

GANT  No,  I  can't  say  that  any  research  methodology  that  I 

learned  systematically  as  a  graduate  student  of  history 
helped  me  at  all,  but  I  would  like  to  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
I  have  always  felt  and  continue  to  feel  that  a  good  solid  grounding 
in  history,  which  I  had,  is  certainly  an  excellent  general  education. 

CRAWFORD       Well,  in  your  case  at  any  rate,  it  certainly  seems 

to  have  been.   What  about  the  quality  of  the 
personnel  you  met  in  this  division;  what  impressions  of  TVA  did 
you  get  from  them? 

GANT  Well,  as  I  mentioned  in  our  first  interview,  I 
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developed  the  highest  regard  for  people  like  Paul 
David  and  Herman  Prichett  and  Fritz  Mosher  and  Lawrence  Durisch. 
Laverne  Birchfield  is  another  one  I  should  mention.   So  my  personal 
and  professional  associations  were  good,  but  I  felt,  as  was 
subsequently  demonstrated,  that  that  unit  as  such  did  not  have  much 
weight  in  the  TVA  and  was  not  doing  very  improtant  things.   Now, 
I'd  like  to  say  that  some  of  the  individuals  were  doing  some 
important  things,  but  not  as  members  of  the  unit.   Paul  David  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving  because  he  was  so  closely  identified  with 
A.  E.  Morgan  that  his  position  and  his  association  was  somewhat 
jeopardized,  although  he  had  such  high  professional  standards  that 
his  standing  was  good  with  Clapp  and  with  others.   Herman  Prichett 
had  started  to  work  on  his  book,  you  see,  and  Fritz  Mosher  was  just 
another  youngster,  even  younger  than  I,  and  he  didn't  stay  very 
much  longer.   Lawrence  Durisch  had  already  started  working  specifi- 
cally on  what  he  developed  later  on;  that  is,  the  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes,  so  he  had  a  very  specific  function  to  perform  that  was 
valuable.   But  T.  Levron  Howard's  unit  as  such  was  not  a  very 
significant  program  unit  in  TVA. 

CRAWFORD  Who  had  formed  this  unit  in  the  Authority? 

GANT  I  cannot  answer  that;  I  don't  know. 

CRAWFORD  Is  Fritz  Mosher  M-o-s-h-e-r? 

GANT  Yes. 

CRAWFORD       Now  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
Berkeley  Science  Department? 
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GANT  Correct. 

CRAWFORD       I  hope  to  interview  him  later.   There's  someone 
else,  Al  Lepawski. 

GANT  Lepawski. 

CRAWFORD       Lepawski,  yes,  who's  out  there  now  I  think. 

GANT  Yes.   Now  I  don't  know  whether  Al  ever  worked  for 

TVA.   Martin  brought  him  to  the  University  of  Alabama. 

CRAWFORD       Your  work  in  this  division  then  was  information 
gathering  which  you  passed  on  to  TVA  management 
supposedly? 

GANT  Yes. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  get  a  good  knowledge  of  the  complete 
operations  of  TVA  in  this  work? 

GANT  I  just  don't  remember  how  much  I  learned  about  TVA 

from  that  work.   I  do  remember  the  extraordinarily 
excellent  orientation  program  that  the  personnel  department  had  in 
those  days.   I  remember  even  the  name  of  the  man  who  conducted  these, 
Bill  Bowen,  a  very  fine  man.   I  think  he  left  after  a  few  years,  and 
did  very  well. 

Now,  also  you  see,  these  were  the  days  of  controversy 
in  the  TVA.   These  were  the  days  when  A.  E.  Morgan  and  Lilienthal 
and  H.  A.  Morgan  were  vying  for  the  predominance  of  their  idea. 
These  were  the  days  of  the  electric  power  fight.   These  were  the 
days  when  it  was  unclear  whether  there  would  ba  a  strong  general 
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manager  or  a  weak  general  manager.   Now  these  topics  were  not  only 
in  the  newspaper s,  but  on  everybody's  tongue.   We  were  debating  and 
discussing.   In  those  early  days,  you  see,  one  year  runs  into 
another  year  for  me  pretty  much,  so  I  can't  actually  tell  whether 
my  work  in  that  unit  contributed  to  my  knowledge  of  TVA.   I  doubt 
that  it  did  a  great  deal. 

CRAWFORD       Was  the  Social  and  Economic  Research  Division  involved 

in  any  way  in  this  struggle  between  Arthur  Morgan  and 
the  other  two  directors? 

GANT  The  unit  as  such  was  not,  no.   Individuals  in  the  unit 

were  involved  in  it. 

CRAWFORD       But  in  itself  it  was  not  particularly  the  creation 

of  nor  the  supporter  of  one  particular  board  member? 

GANT  No. 

CRAWFORD       When  you  decided  in  1936  to  leave  or  at  least  to 

resign  from  the  Social  and  Economic  Research  Division, 
did  you  have  anything  specific  in  mind? 

GANT  The  most  specific  thing  I  had  in  mind  was  returning 

to  Lincoln  or  going  to  Lincoln  and  going  into  the 
legal  publishing  business  with  my  father.   He  had  wanted  one  of 
his  sons  to  join  him,  and  so  he  would  have  welcomed  my  return,  but 
my  first  choice  would  have  been  to  find  a  history  teaching  position. 

CRAWFORD       Which  was  not  easy  to  do  in  the  middle  of  the  depression 

GANT  No.   I  was  in  touch  with  Regatz,  who  at  that  time  was 
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at  American  University) I  think. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  meet  at  about  this  time  in  TVA  a  scholar 

named  Herman  Finer  who  made  a  study  of  the  agency? 

GANT  I  did  meet  Herman  Finer.   I  did  not  work  with  him 

clo  sely . 

CRAWFORD       Do  you  know  about  what  year  he  completed  his  report 
and  what  the  nature  of  it  was? 

GANT  He  must  have  completed  that  work  in  1937  or  '38;  it 

could  have  been  a  little  earlier,  but  I  think 
probably  '37  or  '38. 

CRAWFORD       Do  you  know  what  sort  of  study  it  was  and  anything 
about  the  contents  of  his  report? 

GANT  I  remember  that  it  was  controversial  and  that  its 

publication  was  stopped,  but  that's  about  all  I  do 
remember . 

CRAWFORD       Do  you  know  what  was  ever  done  with  the  copies  of  that 
report  ? 

GANT  I  was  not  privy  to  that.   I  knew  that  there  was  some 

vigorous  unhappiness  with  him  and  his  book  and  his 
manuscript  and  that  someone  managed  to  get  its  publication  squashed, 
but  that's  about  all  I  do  know. 

CRAWFORD       My  question  was  rather  incidental,  but  I'm  going  to 
be  in  Chicago  tomorrow  and  may  talk  with  Mrs.  Finer. 
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I  wonder  about  the  disposition  of  the  report. 

Why  did  you  next  assume  a  position  with  the  training 
section  as  assistant  chief?   Were  you  particularly 

interested  in  their  work  in  the  training  section? 

GANT  Yes,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  their  work. 

The  knowledge  I  had  gained  from  my  previous  visit 
while  I  was  still  in  the  CCC  plus  my  visits  to  dam  construction 
sites  in  other  parts  when  I  was  with  the  research  division 
interested  me.   And  I  think  by  this  time  perhaps  I  had  realized 
that  research,  at  least  of  the  kind  we  were  doing  in  the  Social 
and  Economic  Research  Division  of  TVA,  was  not  my  cup  of  tea.   I  was 
much  more  interested  in  the  action  and  activity  sort  of  thing  than 
I  was  in  the  contemplative  and  the  analysis  sort  of  thing,  so  the 
specific  work  of  getting  schools  established  and  getting  programs 
established  and  taking  care  of  training  and  educational  problems  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  becoming  involved  in  conceptualizing  the 
TVA  idea  and  resource  use  education  was  very  exciting  to  me.   It 
did  attract  me  very  much.  Also  I  had  developed  a  great  admiration 
for  not  only  Reeves,  but  Seay  and  Clapp  and  their  way  of  thinking 
and  their  way  of  performing.   It  was  a  very  congenial  kind  of  work 
and  kind  of  personal  assoca^tion  that  I  had  to  look  forward  to,  as 
it  turned  out  to  be. 

CRAWFORD       Was  it  at  this  point  that  you  found  that  you  preferred 
action  to  contemplation  or  research? 

GANT  It  developed  very  rapidly.   After  only  two  or  three 

years  in  training  and  education  relations  I  think  it 
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would  have  been  very  difficult  to  pull  me  away  for  a  history 
teaching  position. 

CRAWFORD       But  up  until  that  time  you  thought  you  preferred 
teaching . 

CANT  That's  correct. 

CRAWFORD       Was  Maurice  Seay  chief  of  the  training  section  when 
you  became  assistant  chief? 

GANT  Yes,  he  was. 

CRAWFORD       Why  did  he  leave,  and  where  did  he  go  when  in  about 
1937  he  left  that  position? 

GANT  He  left  to  become  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  School 

Service  in  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky.   Now  in  those  days  the  College  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  under  the  deanship  of  a  man  named  Taylor  was 
really  the  preeminent    college  of  education  in  the  South,  and  the 
Bureau  of  School  Service  was  sort  of  the  model  prototype  of  the 
research  unit  of  a  college  of  education.   It  was  an  organization 
with  prestige;  and  its  former  heads  had  all  been  distinguished 
men,  including  Floyd  Reeves  himself  and  John  Dale  Russell,  so  that 
for  a  young,  Kentucky  born  and  bred  educationalist  such  as  Maurice 
Seay  to  have  that  outstanding  position  offered  to  him  was  just  too 
much  not  to  be  attracted  by. 

CRAWFORD       Floyd  Reeves  certainly  had  contact  with  a  great  deal. 

GANT  He  did,  and  also  I  think  Maurice  Seay  had  nothing 
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further  to  look  forward  to  in  TVA.   You  see,  his 
interests  were  professional  education  as  such.   He  was  not 
particularly  interested  in  personnel  administration  or  in  general 
management.   His  interests  were  in  education. 

CRAWFORD       When  serving  as  Assistant  Chief  under  Maurice  Seay, 
what  were  your  duties? 

GANT  I  don't  recall  that  I  had  any  duties  which  were 

distinguishable  from  those  of  either  Dick  Niehoff,  who 
was  our  colleague  there,  or  Maurice  Seay  himself.   My  recollection 
is  that  it  was  more  a  matter  of  ad  hoc  assignments;  for  example, 
going  to  Pickwick  Dam  to  review  the  problems  involved  with  the 
program  and  to  work  them  out,  or  going  to  Chattanooga  to  sort  out 
our  adult  education-employee  training  activities  in  Chattanooga. 
Now  I  did  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  establishment  of  our 
apprenticeship  program  when  I  was  assistant  chief  in  negotiating 
the  arrangements  with  the  states  for  vocational  education  backstopping 
assistance  to  the  apprenticeship  programs.   I  remember  Charlie 
McCarthy  (Legal  Staff)  and  I  once  went  to  Montgomery,  Alabama  to 
negotiate  the  contract  with  Alabama  for  our  school  work  at  Gunters- 
ville.   I  helped  work  out  the  construction  camp  program  for  Gunters- 
ville,  but  Maurice  Seay  was  still  chief  at  that  time,  and  so  I 
learned  from  him  when  we  negotiated  the  contract  for  the  school. 
I  had  that  to  go  on  when  I  worked  it  out  at  the  other  projects  later 
on  . 

CRAWFORD       What  sort  of  contract  did  you  make  for  the  school? 
What  factors  were  you  interested  in? 
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GANT  We  wanted  an  arrangement  which   first,  under  the 

TVA  responsibility  would  take  care  of  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  children  of  the  employees  working  on  the 
construction  of  the  dam.   But  secondly,  and  almost  of  as  much  importance, 
was  the  creation  of  a  school  program  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
that  whole  area  of  North  Alabama  in  the  sense  that  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  model  program  in  the  selection  of  the  teachers  and  the 
training  of  the  teachers,  the  preparation  of  the  curriculum,  the 
development  of  new  teaching  methods.   Then  thirdly,  under  a 
financial  arrangement  which  would  be  sensible  in  terms  of  continuing 
that  school  after  the  completion  of  the  dam,  which  might  be  a  period 
of  five  to  six  years,  so  it  was  all  a  very  interesting  problem  of 
education  planning  and  administration. 

CRAWFORD       What  negotiations  did  you  have  to  conduct  with  the 
state  government  at  Montgomery  to  establish  this? 

GANT  Well,  as  you  recall, in  those  states  at  that  time  and 

perhaps  today  still,  a  large  part  of  their  money  came 
from  the  state — what  did  they  call  it,  state  redistribution — well, 
money  allocated  for  education  depending  upon  population  and  need  and 
other  factors.   Also,  as  I  recall,  in  all  of  those  s tates--Kentucky , 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama — the  school  building  costs  and  arrangements 
and  maintenance  were  state  responsibilities.   That's  my  recollection. 
I  may  be  recollecting  incorrectly,  but  that's  my  memory  of  that. 
But  also  the  control  of  vocational  funds  were  at  the  state  level, 
so  the  arrangements  we  had  to  make  for  the  supplemental  teaching 
of  the  apprentices  had  to  be  made  at  the  state  level. 
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CRAWFORD       How  was  the  TVA  money  channeled  into  this  school — 
into  specific  programs  or  into  general  funds?   Did 
you  try  financing  specific  parts  of  the  school  program? 

GANT  You  know  my  memory  is  very  hazy  on  this.   Certainly 

we  did  not  try  to  finance  specific  parts  except,  as 
I  recall,  for  the  library.   I  think  special  allocations  were  made 
for  the  school  library.   And  I  do  not  remember  how  the  other  funds 
were  fixed — I  think  perhaps  on  a  per  pupil  tuition  basis,  but 
anyone  who  wants  to  know  had  better  check  that  again. 

CRAWFORD       Do  you  feel  that  you  did  succeed  in  securing  a  high 
quality  school  at  the  location? 

GANT  Which  location? 

CRAWFORD       The  Guntersville  location,  I  believe. 

GANT  I'd  say  a  much  higher  quality  school  than  had  been 

known  in  north  Alabama  prior  to  that  time,  particularly 
in  the  rural  areas.   The  Norris  school  had  a  national  reputation 
for  its  quality,  and  the  Wheeler — was  it  Wheeler?   The  Muscle  Shoals 
primary  school  also  had  a  national  reputation  for  its  quality.   The 
others  didn't  have  that  kind  of  repu tat  ion v exc ept  for  the  uniqueness 
of  the  arrangements  and  the  significance  of  the  results  in  terms 
of  turning  a  difficult  school  problem  into  a  constructive 
demonstration  of  good  education  practice  in  these  remote  rural 
areas . 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  encounter  opposition  to  this  plan  at  any  level? 

GANT  In  the  early  days  of  TVA,  both  before  I  was  an  employee 
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and  even  after  when  I  occupied  very  junior  jobs,  you'll  remember 
there  was  a  major  issue  between  A.  E.  Morgan  on  the  one  hand  and 
H.  A.  Morgan  on  the  other  as  to  whether  the  TVA  would  establish 
and  operate  and  maintain  many  programs  of  its  own, or  whether  it 
would  join  forces  with  and  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  local 
and  state  institutions.   Now  the  town  of  Norris  and  Norris  school 
were  developed  in  the  A.  E.  Morgan  model,  you  see. 

CRAWFORD       Yes,  a  separate  community. 

GANT  Separate  community,  and  the  Norris  school  at  the 

outset  was  set  up  without  any  reference  whatsoever  to  Anderson 
County  or  the  state  of  Tennessee.   It  represented  an  answer  to  a 
controversial  issue  between  A.  E.  Morgan  and  H.  A.  Morgan.   Now  when 
we  reversed  that  for  the  other  locations  it  was  a  reflection  of 
A.  E.  Morgan's  defeat  in  policy  and  his  subsequent  termination  by 
President  Roosevelt  so  that  you  could  say  our  attitude  toward 
schools  had  roots  in  a  controversy. 

Now  there  was  also  opposition  to  this  at  the  Kentucky 
project,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  opposition  was.   I  handled 
that  negotiation  myself,  both  with  the  state  authorities  and  with 
the  county  school  board,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  superintendent 
there  favored  the  proposal,  which  we  worked  out  together  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  state  commissioner.   But  when  his  board 
voted  on  it  they  voted  it  down,  and  I  was  never  told,  nor  could  I 
ever  find  out,  why  they  voted  it  down  because  it  was  such  obvious 
advantage  to  them  financially  as  well  as  academically.   Then  there 
was  a  game  of  a  bluff,  I  said,  "Okay,  if  you  don't  let  me  have  a 
positive  answer  by  such  and  such  a  date  then  we'll  have  to  provide 
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the  facilities  ourselves,  and  you'll  have  to  take  care  of  your 
problems  separately."   Well, they  called  me  on  a  Saturday  before  the 
Monday  of  the  deadline.   They  had  a  meeting  on  Monday;  I  attended, 
and  they  voted  favorably , but  I  don't  know  the  reason  for  the 
oppo  sit  ion . 

CRAWFORD       Do  you  think  it's  possible  to  make  a  comparative 

evaluation  of  whether  the  schools  established  under 
A.  E.  Morgan's  idea  such  as  Norris  compared  with  one  of  the 
later  types  such  as  the  Guntersville  project?   How  would  the  two 
compare  perhaps  in  terms  of  quality  of  the  school  itself  and  in 
effect  on  the  region? 

GANT  In  all  fairness  I  must  say  that  I  think  Norris 

had  more  influence  on  Anderson  County  than  the  school 
in  Guntersville  had  in  north  Alabama;  however  I  don't  think  that 
is  because  of  the  difference  in  the  school  arrangements  which 
were  made.   The  difference,  I  believe,  was  because  Norris  was  and 
continues  to  be  a  comparatively  large  professional  community 
pretty  well  integrated  now  in  Anderson  County  and  with,  therefore, 
elected  members  on  the  school  board.   So  Norris,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  better  and  more  influential  school  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  community t rather  than  because  of  the  difference  with  which 
it  evolved.   I  don't  know  whether  you  know  that  as  General  Manager 
I  sold  the  town  of  Norris  at  public  auction  right  after  the  war, 
and  Norris,  I  believe,  and  Anderson  County,  have  learned  to  live 
with  each  other  pretty  well.   I  think  that's  something  that  TVA 
should  be  happy  about.   It  could  have  been  a  very  difficult  situation 
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CRAWFORD       Norris  certainly  had  an  unusual  population  for  a 
southern  town. 

GANT  Yes,  that's  true. 

CRAWFORD       As  you  know  from  living  there. 

GANT  You  want  to  take  another  break? 
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CRAWFORD       Dr.  Gant ,  let's  get  some  more  information  about  your 
work  as  chief  of  the  training  section.   We  should  do 
something  with  the  adult  education;  perhaps  we  need  some  more  about 
the  schools,  and  I'd  like  to  know  about  the  apprentice  program.   We 
might  start  with  that  now.   What  were  the  objectives?   Why  did  you 
feel  that  an  apprentice  program  was  needed,  and  did  you  have  any 
objection  on  the  part  of  unions  or  anyone  else  to  running  an  apprentice 
program? 


GANT  You'll  recall  that  the  TVA  developed  a  very  large 

construction  program  in  the  middle  of  the  depression 
and  in  a  rural  area  so  that  the  number  of  skilled  and  experienced 
craftsmen  for  construction  work  was  very  much  smaller  that  required. 
You'll  recall  also  that  the  TVA,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  elected  to 
do  most  of  its  construction  by  force  account;  that  is,  by  its  own 
forces  rather  than  by  contract.   And  very  largely  because  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  board  and  of  TVA  to  use  the  opportunities  of  direct 
management  to  be  of  indirect  service  to  the  valley  in  the  housing 
of  these  people  and  the  education  of  their  children  and  in  their  own 
training,  you  see,  and  the  establishment  of  relationships  with 


organized  labor  and  all  manners  of  relationships  so  that  the 
construction  job  was  used  not  only  to  produce  dams  and  powerhouses 
but  also  to  produce  a  core  of  skilled  workers  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  in  a  demonstration  of  effective  labor  management  relations. 

It  was  within  this  context  that  at  Pickwick  Dam  we 
decided  to  start  an  apprentice  program  on  a  voluntary  basis.   Now 
by  that  I  mean  that  there  were  no  particular  requirements  for 
certain  employees  to  be  apprentices,  and  the  teachers  of  these 
apprentices  were  volunteers  who  were  persuaded  by  the  local  training 
section  representatives  to  take  this  work  on.   There  was  no 
particular  connection  between  this  volunteer  apprentice  program  and 
tenure  of  employment  or  rotation  on  work  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
This  failed,  as  so  many  volunteer  programs  do  fail,  after  initial 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  and  good  will  begin   to  diminish.   Neverthe- 
less, the  labor  unions  and  the  management  and  the  personnel  department, 
including  the  training  section,  felt  that  apprenticeship  was  important 
to  produce  a  larger  number  of  skilled  workman  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  force  and  also  as  another  method  of  contributing  to  the  intra- 
structure,  as  it  were,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  as  such.   So  we  decided 
to  formalize  the  apprentice  program;  that  is,  people  would  be 
selected  competitively  to  be  apprenticed  and  they  would  be  apprentices 
for  the  prescribed  number  of  years  and  to  learn  the  prescribed  number 
of  skills  on  a  prescribed  rotation  from  kind  of  work  to  kind  of  work, 
and  with/supplementary  instruction  in  the  school  in  blueprint  reading 
and  mathematics  and  whatever  that  we  arranged,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  with  the  state  departments  of  education.   Now  these  apprentice 
programs  were  negotiated  craft  by  craft  with  the  appropriate  unions — 
the  electricians  and  the  carpenters  and  the  machinists  and  the  steel 


workers  and  so  forth,  and  appropriations  were  made.   I  guess  we 
didn't  use  that  term  at  TVA,  but  funds  were  made  available  to  pay 
the  instructors. 

Now,  this  worked  so  well  that  the  power  departments, 
in  the  days  when  Lee  Karr,  Wessenauer,  and  Krug  were  there,  also 
anticipated  large  demands  for  operating  personnel  in  steam  plants 
as  well  as  hydro  plants.   They  took  the  initiative  with  us,  interesting 
enough.   They  came  to  Maurice  Seay  and  me  and  said,  "Can  we  work  out 
a  systematic  training  program  for  our  power  plant  operators?"   We 
did  that,  and  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  think,  this  involved  even 
more  than  the  apprenticeship  program,  because  the  jobs  had  to  be 
defined,  you  see,  and  over  a  much  longer  span  of  years.   I  may  recall 
incorrectly,  but  I  believe  the  longest  period  of  training  we  had 
was  eight  years. To  move  a  qualified,  bright  high  school  graduate 
with  no  skill  to  a  top  powerhouse  operator  would  involve  systematic 
training  and  rotation  of  jobs  of  a  minimum  of  eight  years,  so  we  had 
it  all  to  work  out.   Now  this  also  was  done  with  the  labor  unions 
and  with  the  management.   It  involved  the  preparation  of  job  descriptions 
and  arrangements  for  rotations  on  the  job.   So  you  see  these  apprentice 
programs — these  systematic  employee  training  programs — influenced 
substantially  our  work  in  selection  and  in  classification  and  in 
labor-management  relationships  in  negotiating  our  wage  rates  and  the 
rest  of  it . 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  succeed  in  getting  the  labor  force  you  needed 
with  this  apprentice  program?   Say,  at  the  time  World 
War  II  started,  did  you  have  a  sufficient  quantity? 

GANT  No,  but  it  increased  the  number,  and  we  were  able  to 


arrange  for  accelerating  the  pace  of  training  for  the 
powerhouse  operators.   I've  forgotten  how  many  years  we  lopped  off, 
but,  you  know,  powerhouse  operators  were  not  to  be  found;  we  had 
to  train  them.   And  when  power  plants  were  coming  in  more  rapidly 
than  we  anticipated  before  the  war,  we  simply  had  to  produce  people 
faster,  so  we  did — not  so  much  with  respect  to  the  apprentices  and 
the  regular  trade, but  to  a  certain  extent  there  also. 

Now  you  remember  during  the  war,  labor  was  very 
carefully  allocated  and  we  had  to  fight  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  with  war  contractors,  and  with  the  bureauracy  in 
Washington  to  maintain  our  competitive  position  in  recruitment. 
We  knew  practically  every  skilled  person  in  the  Valley,  as  did 
Oak  Ridge,  as  did  everyone  else;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  finding 
and  holding  those.   Now  we  succeeded  in/maintaining  our  competitive 
posit  ion , except  with  respect  to  wage  rates.   We  could  never  compete 
with  the  Oak  Ridge  complex  with  respect  to  wages.   But  in  connection 
with  the  continuity  of  work  with  employment  with  TVA  after  the  war, 
the  apprentice  programs,  the  relationships  we  had  with  labor  were 
of  great  advantage  to  us  in  this  competitive  situation. 

CRAWFORD       You  seem  to  have  accomplished  in  a  practical  way  what 
you  set  out  to  do  here,  but  what  about  your  adult  education  other 
than  the  apprentice  program?   What  were  your  aims  there?   How  did 
you  set  up  the  curriculum? 

GANT  I  take  it  now  you  are  thinking  of  other  educational 

activities  for  TVA  employees. 

CRAWFORD       Yes,  sir. 


GANT  Those  activities  were  quite  informal,  quite  flexible. 

There  was  never  any  curriculum,unless  you  include 
special  programs  for  the  orientation  for  new  staff.   Then  there 
would  be  systematic  material  and  systematic  programs.   But  other 
than  that,  so  called  adult  education  activities  were  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  support  to  what  TVA  employees  wanted  to  do.   For  example, 
the  public  speaking  clubs  in  Knoxville  were  very  popular.   My  wife 
and  I  belonged  to  Public  Speaking  Club  //l,  and  we  learned  a  great 
deal  from  that.   We  took  it  seriously,  and  we  made  many  good  friends 
out  of  it  too.   Then  there  was  a  Public  Speaking  Club  #2  and  a 
Public  Speaking  Club  #3,  and  there  were  other  activities  of  this 
kind  that  employees  would  become  involved  in,  and  the  training 
section  would  give  them  such  support  as  it  could. 

Now  as  time  went  on,  particularly  in  the  cities, 
such  as  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  there  became  fewer  and  fewer  of 
this  kind  of  adult  education  activities  for  TVA  employees abecause 
they  became  members  of  those  communities  and  were  encouraged  to  do 
so.   And  it  was  not  TVA's  policy  to  bring  them  back  out  of  the 
community  into  the  TVA  community.   But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
construction  villages  and  towns  it  was  the  only  community  there 
was,  and  it  was  a  temporary  community  so  that  the  range  and  variety 
of  recreation  activities  and  cultural  activities  and  educational 
activities  was  much  broader  and  given  much  more  support  by  the 
training  section  than  in  the  towns  of  Muscle  Shoals  and  Chattanooga 
and  Knoxville. 

But  there  were  some  rather  interesting  things  that 
came  out  of  it.   Dick  Niehoff,  for  example,  started  a  rather 
sophisticated  study  group  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  engineers  and 


the  economists  in  TVA  on  the  costs  and  benefits  on  comparable 
multi-purpose  projects  around  the  U.  S.   Now  here,  you  see,  this 
could  have  been  a  major  official  federal  exercise  of  some  kind, 
but  these  people  did  it  on  their  own  time  and  I  think  perhaps  with 
less  jurisdictional  uneasiness  and  perhaps  with  more  educational 
benefits  to  themselves  because  they  just  went  off  and  did  it. 
Could  you  call  that  a  training  section  activity?   Well,  no,  not 
particularly,  you  know;  it's  just  something  supported. 

CRAWFORD       You  made  use  of  your  own  available  talents  for  that, 
didn't  you? 

GANT  Yes. 

CRAWFORD    Of  which  you  had  quite  a  variety. 

GANT  That's  right. 

CRAWFORD       How  did  that  program  get  started?   Was  it  the  idea 
of  some  particular  person? 

GANT  I  think  it  came  out  of  a  discussion  between  Dick  Niehoff 

and  Colonel  Parker,  who  at  that  time  was  our  TVA 
Chief  Engineer. 

CRAWFORD       How  well  do  you  feel  you've  carried  out  the  plan  for 

educating  the  children  of  the  TVA  employees  at  the 
construction  sites? 

GANT  Oh,  I  think  very  well.   I  think  that's  a  very  good 

accomplishment  on  the  part  of  TVA. 


CRAWFORD       You  had  to  adjust  to  a  changing  situation,  I  know,  as 

you  brought  in  large  numbers  of  new  workers — transient 
population  or  at  least  a  new  population.   How  did  you  deal  with  that 
problem?   Did  you  attempt  to  secure  better  teachers?   Did  you  increase 
expenditures  per  pupils?   Did  you  have  much  construction  involved? 

GANT  The  TVA  helped  by  providing  the  building  and  by 

subsidizing  the  library.   The  local  school  board 
selected  the  teachers  and  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
school  program,  but  their  operating  expenses  were  subsidized  by 
the  tuition  payments  that  TVA  made  for  the  children  of  the 
construction  workers,  which  increased  the  budget  of  the  school  to 
a  somewhat  larger  size  than  it  would  have  been  without  the  TVA 
subsidy.   In  exchange  for  this  the  local  school  board  undertook 
to  employ  the  best  of  the  teachers  and  to  give  them  a  somewhat 
superior  principal  in  order  to  conduct  a  kind  of  county  demonstration 
school  or  a  model  kind  of  school.   But  we  had  to  watch  so  that  the 
subsidies  were  not  so  large  and  so  unrealistic  that  when  the 
construction  came  to  an  end  the  whole  program  would  have  to  be 
disbanded,  and  on  the  whole  we  succeeded  in  doing  that  quite  well. 

CRAWFORD       You  attempted  than  not  just  to  equal  the  previous 

level  of  education,  but  to  improve  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  could  continue? 

GANT  That's  correct,  exactly  right. 

CRAWFORD       How  were  your  relations  with  the  counties  concerning 

the  establishment  of  these  schools?   Were  they  smooth? 
Did  you  have  difficulty? 
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GANT  They  were  smooth.   Sometimes  our  people  didn't  think 

that  the  counties  were  quite  as  aggressive  or  as 
imaginative  as  they  might  have  been  in  putting  on  model  programs, 
and  I'm  sure  the  counties  on  occassions  felt  that  our  people  were 
somewhat  meddlesome.   But  by  and  large  the  relationships  were  not 
only  friendly — they  were  cordial.   We  were  all  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

CRAWFORD       TVA  was  generally  welcomed  then  in  the  counties? 

GANT  Yes.   On  this  score. 

Now  I  should  mention  there  was  another  kind  of  problem; 

that  was  the  relationship  of  the  local  children  to  the 
transient  children.   This  was  a  problem  at  Norris  and  a  problem 
at  the  other  places  as  well.   Now  I  think  in  the  end  that  experience 
was  good  for  all  concerned,  you  know,  but  no  one  is  to  deny  that  it 
was  all  that  easy  for  the  school  principal  or  for  the  teachers  while 
the  adjustments  were  being  made. 

CRAWFORD       I  suppose  that  problem  would  have  existed  with  any 

sort  of  new  group  of  students  arriving  in  large  numbers 
Can  you  give  some  more  information  about  resource  use  in  education — 
what  it  was,  how  it  started,  to  what  extent  it  was  developed? 

GANT  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan  was  the  inspiration  for  this  concept 

and  this  idea.   He  spent  hours  with  many  of  us 
individually  and  in  groups  expounding  his  concepts  of  ecology  and 
the  importance  of  relating  TVA's  program  to  the  ecology  to  the 
region  and  of  the  importance  of  everyone's  understanding  this^because 
not  only  the  decisions  of  TVA  but  also  of  universities,  of  state 


governments,  and  of  individual  citizens,  in  his  judgment,  should  be 
made  with  these  ecological  principals  well  in  mind.   Now  these 
involved,  of  course,  such  elementary  points  as  that  you  don't 
grow  row  crops  on  a  mountainside,  although  that  was  done  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  in  the  thirties.   But  it  also  involved  the  more 
fundamental  concepts  as  well.   With  his  inspiration  and  encouragement 
and  the  encouragement  of  others,  the  Training  and  Educational 
relations  Section  took  some  responsibility  for  discussing  these 
ideas  with  some  of  the  state  school  people  and  particularly  with 
the  university  people,  and  we  formed  a  committee  on  resource  use 
education.   That  committee  sponsored  meetings,  and  it  sponsored 
a  couple  of  books.   One  of  them  was  an  effort  by  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Hartford  to  put  down  H.  A.  Morgan's  philosophy.   That  didn't 
work  out  very  well. 

CRAWFORD       Did  that  provide  the  background  for  his  own  later 
book  Common  Mooring? 

GANT  Yes.   Well  that  is  the  book  I'm  talking  about; 

Common  Mooring  was  Hartford's  book. 

CRAWFORD       I  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend. 

GANT  It  was  not  a  success.   A  somewhat  better  book  was 

produced  by  John  Ivey  and  a  sociologist  colleague 
of  his  at  Chapel  Hill.   What's  the  name  of  that  book?   I've  got 
it  in  my  library.   We  had  some  regional  meetings.   At  least  one  of 
those  was  financed  by  the  American  Council  on  Education.   We  had 
one  of  those  meetings  in  Gatlinburg,  as  I  recall.   Some  of  us  wrote 
articles.   I  think  I  wrote  an  article  once  for  the — what  was  the 
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name  of  that  organization? — for  the  advancement  of  education — on 
resource  use  education.   And  I  think  we  started  a  quite  respectable 
national  trend  for  resource  use  education  as  distinguished  from 
the  older  concept  of  conservation  education.   Courses  were  given  in 
it  at  Universities,  and  materials  were  prepared  for  teaching  by 
state  departments  of  education,  and  I  think  we  did  some  good. 

CRAWFORD       H.  A.  Morgan  was  basically  responsible  for  this 
development  then? 

GANT  Yes,  now  he  himself  did  not  participate  actively 

in  the  campaign  of  education  that  we  conducted,  but 
it  was  his  concepts  of  resource  use  that  prompted  us  to  proceed  with 
the  educational  aspects  of  it. 

CRAWFORD       How  far  did  this  movement  or  concept  spread  outside 
of  the  valley? 

GANT  Wellj  I  know  it  spread  to  the  University  of  Michigan^ 

because  they  established  a  Department  of  Resource  Use 
Education.   I  believe  it  still  persists. 

CRAWFORD       How  did  you  fit  your  training  program  into  the  reservoir 

clearance  activities?   Did  you  have  a  special  situation 
there? 

GANT  There  was  a  special  situation.   Now  you  recall  that 

the  primary  arrangement  made  was  to  give  employment 
preference  to  those  able-bodied  men  who  lived  in  the  reservoirs  and 
would  have  to  move, and  then  to  schedule  the  time  of  their  employment 
so  that  they  could  continue  their  cropping  plans  to  the  last  possible 
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minute.   In  this  way  they  were  given  additional  cash  income  which, 
together  with  the  sale  of  their  property  to  TVA  and  counseling  and 
other  assistance  from  TVA  about  the  in  move,  would  give  them  a 
headstart  toward  a  new  life  in  another  location.   Now  in  this 
setting  employee  training,  as  such,  except  for  orientation  in  their 
particular  duties — after  they  cut  down  the  trees  and  the  brush  in 
the  reservoir,  then  they  had  to  either  burn  them  or  wire  them  down — 
well,  that  kind  of  instruction  they  got  from  their  foremen  and  other 
supervisors.   There  was  no  other  employee  training  as  such.   But  in 
the  communities  in  these  reservoirs — the  smaller  towns — which  often 
involved  increased  populations  of  persons  who  came  to  work  on  TVA ' s 
construction  projects,  the  training  section  provided  community- 
level  workers. 

I  think  I  may  have  referred  to  this  in  one  of  the 
other  interviewsj where  they  help  with  community  activities,  generally 
speaking,  to  give  a  little  more  life  and  interest  and  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  to  some  of  those  rural  communities  which  had  had  very, 
very  bad  times  during  the  depression.   These  community  activities 
depended  very  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  community,  the  interest 
of  the  community  leadership,  but  also  on  the  interests  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  training  section.   You  know,  if  he  was  a  great  man  for 
chickens,  chances  are  you  would  find  a  chicken  breeding  project. 
If  he's  a  great  man  for  baseball,  you'd  be  sure  to  have  a  Little 
League  baseball  set  up,  you  see.   But,  nevertheless,  the  effort  was 
to  bring  a  little  color  into  those  drab  lives  in  what  was  a  very 
bad  time  in  the  U.  S.  and  which  was  threatened  by  disruption  by  TVA. 
You  can't  very  well  say  that's  employee  training — sort  of  a  community 
education  approach. 
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CRAWFORD       To  what  extent  did  TVA  support  this,  and  to  what 
extent  did  the  community  supply  what  was  needed? 

GANT  TVA  put  very  little  money  into  it  outside  of  the 

salary  and  the  travel  costs  of  the  worker.   Perhaps 
some  assistance  to  the  local  library  would  be  involved,  but 
substantially  no  capital  investment  or  operating  costs.   It  was  more 
a  matter  of  encouragement  and  organization  and  assistance. 

CRAWFORD       Are  there  any  other  matters  connected  with  your  work 

in  the  training  section  that  you'd  like  to  mention, 
Dr.  Gant? 

GANT  I  might  mention  just  for  the  sake  of  someone  who  might 

be  interested  that  while  I  was  chief  of  the  training 
section  I  arranged  for  a  decentralization  or  a  devolution  of  the 
responsibility  for  training  to  the  several  personnel  offices.   Prior 
to  that  time  the  personnel  department  had  personnel  officers  at  each 
of  its  employing  centers,  but,  in  addition,  the  training  section  had 
its  own  training  representative.   I  took  the  initiative  in  arranging 
for  the  combination  of  the  functions  of  personnel  and  training  so 
there  was  more  not  only  evidence  of  but  opportunity  for  synthesis  of 
the  training  function  and  the  personnel  function,  which  I  considered 
all  to  be  part  of  the  same  thing. 

CRAWFORD       I  can  see  the  connection  you  have  there. 

Dr.  Gant,  in  1940  you  were  appointed  as  Assistant 
Director  of  Personnel.   Who  made  the  decision  concerning 

that  appointment,  and  do  you  know  why  they  decided  to  appoint  you  to 

that  position? 
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GANT  No,  I  do  not  know  why  they  decided  to  appoint  me  to 

that  position.   I  think  they  would  have  not  made  a 
mistake  by  appointing  any  other  of  the  section  chiefs,  all  in  my 
opinion  equal  and  outstanding  people,  so  I  cannot  tell  you  why 
they  selected  me  as  against  one  of  them.   I  suppose  the  nomination 
was  made  by  Jandrey,  who  was  the  Director  of  Personnel,  but 
discussed  with  Gordon  Clapp,  who  must  have  endorsed  it,  and  also 
at  least  informally  cleared  with  the  Board  of  Directors. 

CRAWFORD       At  that  time  Art  Jandrey  became  Director  of  Personnel, 
I  believe,  as  Gordon  Clapp  moved  up  to  General  Manager. 

GANT  That's  correct. 

CRAWFORD       Can  you  tell  something  about  Mr.  Jandrey' s  background 

in  administrative  techniques j since  he  can't  be  included 
directly  in  this  project? 

GANT  Arthur  Jandrey  was  one  of  the  most  able  men  that  I 

ever  knew.   He  was  not  a  man  of  action  particularly, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  great  perception  and  a  very  thoughtful  man 
and  a  man  with  a  very  well  trained,  disciplined  mind — trained  in 
the  law.   He  and  Gordon  Clapp  had  known  each  other  for  many  years, 
and  they  trusted  each  other,  complemented  each  other  very  well  indeed. 
I  think  each  was  a  bigger  and  more  able  man  because  of  his  association 
with  the  other.   Now  Arthur  Jandrey  did  have  a  unique  characteristic 
as  an  administrator;  he  believed  and  practiced  his  belief  that  people 
mean  what  they  say.   Now  most  people,  most  of  us,  don't  do  that,  you 
know.   But  by  virtue  of  holding  people  accountable  for  what  they 
said  and  believing  it,  people  came  to  talk  to  Jandrey  honestly  and 
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responsibly,  and  he  got  very  effective  results  in  his  administrative 
relationships  by  this  simple  technique.   I've  not  known  anyone  else 
who  had  been  so  wise  or  so  skillful  as  to  use  this  approach  in 
administration.   Jandrey's  excellence  as  an  administrator  was  his 
ability  to  anticipate  all  of  the  factors  and  the  administrative 
management  facets  aspects  of  a  program  or  a  problem  and  the  processes 
involved  in  solving  that  problem.   An  excellent  analysis — that  was 
his  great  strength.   His  weakness  was  that  he  didn't  like  to  act 
upon  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  some  of  his  analyses.   That's 
where  I  was  helpful  to  him. 

CRAWFORD       I  think  Gordon  Clapp's  promotion  from  Director  of 

Personnel  to  General  Manager  indicates  something 
that's  rather  obvious  in  TVA's  structure,  and  that  is  the  frequent 
use  of  people  in  high  administrative  office  with  a  background  in 
personnel.   Do  you  know  why  that  was  done?   Why  was  so  much  of  the 
managerial  skill  taken  from  the  personnel  department  or  section? 

GANT  I  believe  that  in  Clapp's  case  he  would  have  become 

General  Manager  whether  he  was  associated  with  the 
personnel  department  or  not,  not  only  because  of  his  ability,  but 
because  for  two  or  three  years  prior  to  his  appointment  he  was 
spending  almost  as  much  time  with  Blandford  in  the  General  Manager's 
office  as  he  was  in  his  own  office  in  the  Personnel  Department; 
Blandford  came  to  rely  very,  very  heavily  on  Gordon  Clapp's  advice 
and  judgment.   Now  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the  very 
excellent  personnel  department  at  that  time—and  afterwards  too,  I 
think--with  its  responsibility  for  job  description,  classification, 
certification  of  people  to  handle  very  important  assignments  at  all 
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levels  was  the  unit  in  the  TVA,  not  even  excepting  the  budget 

office,  which  knew  more  about  the  TVA  from  top  to  bottom  than  any 

other  group  of  people.   So  its  staff,  its  files,  its  information, 

its  analyses  were  all  quite  directly  related  to  the  overall  functions 

of  management.   That's  why  Blandford  first  and  Clapp  afterward 

also  considered  the  personnel  department  as  sort  of  the  management 

wing  or  the  management  analysis  wing  of  the  TVA,  and  the  Director 

of  Personnel's  title  was  also  Assistant  General  Manager  for  Management 

CRAWFORD        Do  you  suppose  it  was  related  in  part  to  the  role 

of  TVA's  personnel  in  assuring  its  success?   I 
believe  we  can  agree,        I  suppose  it's  obvious,  that  TVA  had 
a  remarkable  group  of  people  in  the  early  period, apparently  who 
were  channeled  in  by  the  personnel  department.   Do  you  suppose  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  it? 

GANT  Let  me  be  sure  I  understood  your  question  correctly. 

Do  you  think  the  personnel  department's  recruitment 
activity  had  a  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  TVA's  staff? 

CRAWFORD        Yes,  sir,  as  this  management  moved  up  from  the  level 

at  which  they  were  recruited. 

GANT  Yes,  there's  no  question  about  that  at  all.   Jandrey's 

own  work  in  recruiting  the  legal  staff  and  the  land-- 
when  you  foreclose    on  the  land.   What  do  they  call  that  staff? 

CRAWFORD        Land  Acquisition. 

GANT  The  Land  Acquisition  staff  was  just  brilliant,  you 

know.   Jandrey  is  the  one  who  recruited  people  like 
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Marks  and  Seigal  and  Swidler  himself  and  others.   George  Slover, 

now  dead,  with  the  assistance  of  Dooley, are  the  ones  who  recruited 

the  engineers  so  successfully,  you  see.   Now  as  you  point  out, 

this  is  after  the  very  first  top  ones  were  selected.   A.  E.  Morgan 

himself   selected  the  first  few  engineers,  and  Lilienthal  himself 

the  first  few  lawyers,  for  example,  and  the  first  few  power  people. 

But  then  very  rapidly  they  depended  upon  the  certifications  of  the 

personnel  department.   Well,  TVA  has  a  great,  great  debt  to  pay  to 

people  like  Jandrey  and  Slover  as  r ecruit er sy as  the  employment 

officers,  but  it's  due  to  people  like  Reeves  and  Clapp  that  they 

got  such  very,  very  able  people  to  do  that  work.   In  many  organizations, 

that  would  be  a  nothing  kind  of  job.   In  TVA  it  was  given  great 

weight  and  great  importance. 

CRAWFORD       At  the  very  beginning  and  the  foundation  of  all  of 
it,  I  suppose,  was  Floyd  Reeves. 

GANT  Correct.   Reeves  recruited  Clapp. 

CRAWFORD       TVA  had  a  great  deal  of  success  in  the  early  period 

in  getting  the   high  quality  people  at  least, 
precisely  the  people  it  wanted.   Was  that  still  true  in  1940? 

GANT  Yes,  I  think  I  can  say  honestly  that  in  1940  that 

was  still  true  for  the  top  and  crucial  positions. 
Now  we  were  having  increasing  d if f iculty — drama t ically  more  difficult 
problems—in  recruiting  this  much  larger  staff  that  we  had  to  have. 
In  the  thirties,  particularly  during  the  depression  years,  TVA 
could  take  its  pick  pretty  well  all  over  the  country,  but  by  1940 
with  all  kinds  of  war  activities  coming  on  and  Oak  Ridge  competition 
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and  other  competition  and  with  all  kinds  of  security  clearances 
involved,  the  process  became  more  competitive  and  much  slower,  and 
we  had  to  work  much  harder  to  hold  our  own.   But  with  respect 
to  the  top  jobs  I  didn't  feel  that  we  suffered  at  all.   Perhaps 
that's  partly  because  we  could  promote  from  within  and  did,  but 
also  partly  because  the  reputation  TVA  had — the  status  it  had-- 
made  it  easier  to  recruit,  but  two  or  three  or  four  steps  down 
we  were  having  our  problems. 

CRAWFORD        Welly  at  the  higher  levels  at  which  you  recruited 

I  want  to  suggest  a  couple  of  factors  that  may 
have  played  a  part  and  see  how  effective  you  think  they  were  in 
1940.   One  of  them  was  the  economic  situation,  which  meant  that 
many  people  could  not  find  work;  and  second,  the  challenge  of  TVA 
as  something  new  and  constructive.   To  what  extent  do  you  think 
these  factors  were  in  effect  in  1940? 

GANT  There  were  plenty  of  jobs  here  in  1933,  '35,  '36. 

There  were  not  so  many  .  .  .   You  say  plenty  of 
jobs?   I  meant  to  put  it  the  other  way.   There  were  plenty  of 
people  for  the  available  jobs  in  those  years.   There  were  many 
fewer  people  for  those  jobs  in  1940.   So  I  think  that  was  not  much 
of  a  factor  in  1940;  quite  the  contrary.   But  I  believe  TVA  still 
had  drawing  power  in  1940,  not  only  because  of  its  pioneering 
standing  in  engineering  and  valley  development,  in  planning,  in 
management,  but  also  because  it  was  already  earmarked  for  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  war  effort,  and  this  was  a  drawing  card  also 

CRAWFORD        One  of  the  factors,  I  believe,  in  the  successful 
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operation  of  TVA's  personnel  department  was  its 
freedom  from  political  interference.   Did  you  have  any  difficulty 
with  that  in  your  experience  with  the  personnel  department? 

GANT  No,  I  had  no  problem  at  all  as  Director  of  Personnel 

or  as  General  Manager  with  respect  to  political 
involvement  and  appointments — none  whatsoever. 

CRAWFORD        I  believe  some  attempts  had  been  made  earlier,  but 

I  think  procedures  had  been  established  by  that  time 
for  dealing  with  them. 

GANT  That's  correct.   On  this  point  both  A.E.  Morgan  and 

Lilienthal  made  the  point  very  well  and  very  firmly 
won  the  battle,  and  having  established  the  point,  the  congressmen 
and  senators  demonstrated  that  they  not  only  understood  it  but  they 
appreciated  it. 

CRAWFORD        I  believe  that's  generally  true.   Were  there  any 

exceptions  to  that  so  far  as  you  know? 

GANT  No.   I  think  McKellar  was  about  the  last  of  the  old 

time  senators — the  old  spoil  systems  of  work — and  the 
poor  man  was  in  one  era  and  the  TVA  was  in  another  era,  and  they  never 
did  understand  each  other  at  all.   Now  if  McKellar  had  not  been  on 
such  bad  terms — such  terribly  bad  terms — with  the  officials  of  TVA, 
I  think  his  instincts  and  habits  would  have  led  him  to  intercede 
with  respective  personnel  actions.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
relationships  were  so  bad  they  didn't  correspond  at  all;  consequently 
there  was  no  difficulty  with  McKellar  on  personnel  matters. 
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CRAWFORD        He  might  have  given  more  difficulty  as  a  friend  than 

as  an  enemy. 

GANT  Correct.   On  that  point.   He  gave  enough  trouble 

on  so  many. 

CRAWFORD        Do  you  know  why  he  felt  as  he  did  about  TVA  and  its 

top  management? 

GANT  I  can  only  speculate  on  that  because  I  was  never 

immediately  involved  in  those  issues.   My  own 
interpretation  is  that  Senator  McKellar  felt  deeply  aggrieved 
because  first  he  was  not  receiving  as  much  credit  as  he  thought  be 
could  have  received  for  the  establishment  of  TVA;  and  secondly,  he 
was  not  involved  in  the  counsels  of  TVA  policy  as  he  thought  was 
proper  for  him. 

CRAWFORD        I  suppose  there's  no  first  hand  information  about 

this,  but  do  you  have  any  reason  to  believe  that 
he  resented  the  prominence  that  Senator  Norris  had  in  the 
establishment  of  TVA? 

GANT  I  don't  know.   I  can  only  guess  that  he  did  resent 

that.   You  will  recall  that  at  one  period  he  had 
quite  a  few  Congressional  documents  and  reports  prepared  which 
were  clearly  designed  to  show  that  he  should  have  more  credit  for 
TVA  than  was  generally  given  him. 

CRAWFORD        I  wonder  why  he  was  overlooked  as  much  as  he  was 

in  the  early  credit  given.   Now  it  probably  would  not 
have  been  difficult,  for  example,  to  name  one  of  their  early  dams 
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the  McKellar  Dam.   Did  no  one  think  of  it,  or  was  there  any  other 
reason  that  it  was  not  done? 

GANT  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.   I  know  that  very 

early — and  I  think  very  correctly — TVA  decided  not 
to  name  any  dam  or  anything  else  after  a  living  person.   Norris  Dam 
was  the  exception.   I  don't  happen  to  know  who  decided  to  name  it 
Norris  Dam,  and  I  don't  know  who  decided  to  change  the  policy  after 
that,  but  I  know  that  the  policy  was  changed  and  very  rigidly 
adhered  to  after  Norris  Dam  was  named  after  Senator  Norris. 

CRAWFORD        Did  you  have  any  difficulty  with  officials  at  state 

or  local  levels  who  wanted  friends  to  receive 
preference  in  TVA  appointments? 

GANT  I  never  did  have  any  such  problem,  no,  and  I  don't 

know  of  any  such  problems.   It's  possible  that  those 
problems  did  arise  in  connection  with  some  of  the  extension  agents, 
but  those  agents  were  not  handled  as  a  part  of  TVA's  regular  personnel 
system,so  I  don't  know. 

CRAWFORD        This  question  will  lead  us  a  little  aside,  but  since 

it's  a  part  of  what  you  did  I'd  like  to  get  a  little 
more  information  about  your  work  when  you  were  on  loan  to  the  National 
Youth  Administration.   That  lasted  from  '40  until  '41,  I  believe, 
approximately. 

GANT  It  was  for  a  six-month  period,  approximately.   I  was 

on  loan  from  the  TVA  to  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion at  the  request  of  NYA  and  the  office  of  Manpower,  I  believe. 
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My  assignment  was  to  attempt  to  establish  a  better  system  of  admini- 
stration in  NYA.   The  reason  for  that  was  Aubrey  William's  desire 
to  qualify  as  a  war  agency.   He  and  his  deputy,  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Dillard  Lassiter,  gave  me  a  free  hand,  and  the  Director  of 
Personnel  in  the  Department  of  Interior,  where  NYA  was  located  at 

(that  time,  also  gave  me  his  full  support.   His  name  was  Bob  Barnett. 
I  was  fortunate  in  recruiting  very  good  personnel  people,  one  who 
succeeded  me  as  Director  of  Personnel  when  I  left  and  others  who 
have  since  made  names  for  themselves  in  the  personnel  business. 

We  established  a  system  of  classification  and  of 
organization  and  of  personnel  recruitment,  and  not  only  that,  but 
the  process  of  making  decisions  in  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
which  was  adopted  and  which  looked  very  good^at  least  on  paper. 
But  actually  the  habits  of  all  those  years:   first,  a  relationship 
with  the  states  and  the  respective  congressmen  in  these  states  and 
secondly,  the  informal  habits  of  administration,  which  characterized 
much  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  were  just  too  much  to  overcome. 
Fundamentally,  however,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  which 
came  into  being  at  a  particular  time  for  a  particular  purpose  during 
the  depression,  had  served  its  usefulness  and  had  no  other  function 
to  perform,  so  it  was  quite  appropriate  that  it  go  out  of  existence 
in  any  case.   I  enjoyed  those  six  months  in  Washington,  and  I  learned 
even  more  about  the  bureaucracy  and  federal  administration  at  that 
time.   Some  of  my  friends  encouraged  me  to  stay  on  in  one  capacity 
or  another  in  Washington.   I  elected  to  go  back  to  TVA,  and  shortly 
after  that  I  was  made  Director  of  Personnel. 


CRAWFORD 


Why  did  they  request  help  from  TVA,  and  why  were  you 
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selected  to  go  to  the  NYA? 

GANT  Floyd  Reeves  is  the  one  who  told  me  why  Aubrey 

Williams  requested  someone  from  the  TVA.   Mr.  Reeves 
told  me  that  Aubrey  Williams  had  asked  him  as  Manpower  Administrator 
what  he  should  do  to  strengthen  his  administration,  and  Floyd  Reeves 
recommended  to  him  that  he  get  in  touch  with  TVA  for  help.   I  do 
not  know  who  concluded  that  I  should  be  the  one  to  take  on  that 
consulting  assignment;  I  don't  know  that.   Gordon  Clapp  is  the  one 
who  asked  if  I  wanted  to  do  it,  and  I  suppose  he  is  also  the  one 
who  thought  that  I  might  be  the  one  to  do  it,  but  I  don't  actually 
know. 

CRAWFORD        Do  you  feel  the  experience  was  valuable  for  your 

administrative  education? 

GANT  Oh,  yes,  there's  no  question  about  that.   I  did  learn 

from  that  experience. 

CRAWFORD        That  made  the  third  federal  agency,  I  believe, 

with  which  you'd  worked:   the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion.  Did  you  develop  any  views  from  these  comparative  experiences 
of  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  administration  of  TVA  compared 
with  the  other  agencies? 

GANT  Well,  in  my  judgment  and  experience  there  wasn't 

any  other  federal  agency  which  even  approached  the 
TVA  in  its  excellence  administratively.   I  had  really  not  expected 
to  find  very  much  in  the  way  of  administration  at  the  NYA,  and  I 

didn't.   I  was  disappointed  that  more  of  what  I  recommended  was  not 
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adopted  in  practiceias  it  was  adopted  on  paper.   Now  I  should 
hasten  to  add  a  couple  of  things  about  NYA.   Their  financial 
administration  was  first  rate,  and  the  people  who  handled  it  were 
incorruptible  and  efficient,  and  they  knew  their  business.   There 
was  never  any  problem  at  NYA  about  the  handling  of  funds. 

Now  in  our  discussions  in  TVA  at  that  time  of  other 
systems,  of  other  agencies  which  might  aspire  to  be  in  the  same 
class  as  TVA  administratively,  the  two  agencies  we  mentioned  were 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  where  Herbert  Emmerich  was  the  senior 
administrative  expert  and  the  F.B.I. — Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation-- 
in  those  days. 

CRAWFORD        Certainly  by  that  evaluation  TVA  was  at  the  top  or 

near  there.   Why  do  you  suppose  it  was  so  effective 
in  its  administration? 

GANT  Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  we  thought  we  were 

very  good,  and  we  were  very  good.   We  probably  were 
not  quite  as  good  as  we  thought  we  were.   Now  to  answer  your 
question,  I  think,  first  of  all,  the  freedom  that  TVA  had  to  develop 
its  own  system  of  administration  in  all  aspects — its  organization, 
systems  of  delegation,  its  financial  system,  its  personnel  system, 
its  own  lawyers  —  is  the  first  requirement.   Without  such  freedoms 
it  would  be  impossible  to  devise  the  optimum  system  of  management, 
so  the  opportunity  was  there.   Secondly,  the  people  who  were  appointed 
to  be  in  charge  of  TVA--the  first  board,  people  like  Reeves  and  Clapp-- 
recognized  the  importance  of  this  opportunity.   Now  I  have  seen 
other  situations  where  the  people  in  charge  could  care  less.   In 
this  case  thay  cared  deeply,  you  see,  and  although  there  were  some 
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differences  of  opinion  about  what  the  best  system  of  administration 
could  be,  there  was  no  disagreeing  that  that  was  the  object,  and 
they  developed  it.   And  then  thirdly,  they  got  people  to  run  it 
who  were  competent  to  run  the  system,  to  make  it  work.   So  I  would 
say  those  were  the  three  reasons  that  TVA  had  a  good  system. 

CRAWFORD        And  you  would  expect  then  that  TVA  was  perhaps  the 

best,  to  your  knowledge,  comparable  possibly  in 
some  ways  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation? 

GANT  Well> I  think  TVA  was  superior  to  both  of  these. 

Now  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  elected  to  use 
the  Civil  Service  Commission;  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
elected  to  use  its  own  system,  so  they  didn't  all  have  the  same 
systems.   And  Emmerich — he's  dead  now,  poor  man — but  was  a  long-time 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  and  Gordon  Clapp  used  to  debate  very  often 
whether  the  TVA  was  really  right  in  maintaining  its  independence 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission.   He  felt  that  safety  in  the 
long  run  ran  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.   But  within  the  context 
of  what  he  believed  in,  they  had  an  excellent  administration  in  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

CRAWFORD        In  retrospect,  considering  what  you've  seen  since, 

do  you  feel  that  TVA's  decision  was  best  concerning 
Civil  Service? 


GANT  I  think  it  was  best.   I  am  not  up  to  date  on  the 

present  situation  in  TVA.   I  don't  know  to  what  extent 
its  present  board  is  supporting  its  independence.   I  do  know  that 
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as  I  was  leaving,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  making  serious 
inroads  on  the  TVA,  chiefly  through  the  requirements  of  the  Veterans 
Preference  Acts,  which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  administers. 

CRAWFORD        When  in  1941  you  left  the  NYA  to  return  to  TVA  did 

you  know  at  that  time  you  would  be  appointed 
Director  of  Personnel? 

GANT  No,  I  did  not  know,  but  it's  only  fair  to  say  that 

I  anticipated  that  at  some  time  I  would  be  appointed 
Director  of  Personnel. 

CRAWFORD        The  personnel  section  or  department  certainly  had 

some  fine  leadership  up  to  that  time,  as  of  course 
you  knew.   Did  you  have  any  changes  that  you  wanted  to  make  in 
the  personnel  department  or  policy  at  the  time  you  became  director? 

GANT  No,  I  had  no  changes  in  mind  at  all.   I  recall  two 

interesting  happenings.   As  I  recall,  war  was  declared 
on  a  Friday.   On  Saturday  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  key  staff  of 
the  personnel  department;  that  is,  the  section  heads,  and  we  discussed 
whether  we  should  reorganize  the  personnel  function  of  the  personnel 
department  in  any  way,  what  we  should  do,  if  anything,  to  improve 
our  capacity  to  meet  TVA's  requirements  during  what  we  knew  would 
be  a  very  difficult  war  time.   And  we  decided,  no,  let's  let  the 
organization  stand  as  it  is.   We're  well  organized,  we're  all 
experienced  in  our  jobs.   We  all  know  how  things  work;  we'll  have 
to  work  harder,  but  let's  not  change  the  organization. 

After  the  war  I  did  propose  to  make  a  change  in  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  personnel,  and  I  took  it  to  Jandrey 
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and  Clapp  for  advice  and  for  approval,  and  Jandrey  said,  "It's 
great — perfect."   And  Clapp  said,  "Yes,  it's  like  a  Swiss  watch, 
you  know,  it's  so  good,  but  like  a  Swiss  watch,  you  know,  it  won't 
have  the  same  life  as  a  Mack  truck.   Well,  you  go  ahead  and  put 
this  into  effect."   But  he  predicted  that  sooner  or  later  it  would 
have  to  be  redone  in  a  more  basic  form.   I've  never  forgotten  that 
advice  in  connection  with  organization.   I  was  on  President  Kennedy's 
task  force  to  reorganize  foreign  aid  in  1961  and  reorganized  AID  at 
that  time;   and  I  remembered  then  very  clearly  Clapp's  advice  of  ten, 
fifteen  years  before  that,  not  to  make  it  too  complex  or  intricate 
or  fancy,  but  to  build  it  like  a  Mack  truck.   Now  AID  is  having 
difficult  times  and  will  probably  not  survive  in  its  present  form, 
but  it's  still  organized  as  it  was  in  1961. 

CRAWFORD        Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  study  personnel  management 

in  any  systematic  way?   Was  there  any  place  where  such 
a  subject  was  taught  at  the  time? 

GANT  I  did  not  go  to  any  place  to  study  personnel  adminis- 

tration, but  I  think  I  probably  read  almost  everything 
that  had  been  written  on  the  topic  and  also  what  had  been  written 
generally  in  the  field  of  management.   At  that  time  a  great  deal  of 
attention  was  being  given  in  the  federal  government  and  in  the  literature 
and  the  professions  generally  to  administration  and  management  and  also 
personnel  administration,  so  that  I  did  master  the  literature.   I  think 
I  learned  the  most,  however,  in  discussion  and  debates  and  conversations 
with  Gordon  Clapp  and  Arthur  Jandrey  and  Harry  Case. 
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CRAWFORD        Dr.  Gant ,  about  the  first  half  of  the  1940s  you 

served  through  the  wartime  period  as  Director  of 
Personnel  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   That,  I  believe  you 
indicated,  was  your  most  enjoyable  work  with  TVA.   Why  did  you  find 
it  to  be  that? 

GANT  It  was  a  very  congenial  position  (can  I  put  it  that 

way?)  in  the  sense  that  my  colleagues  and  I  knew  each 
other  well,  worked  together  as  a  team  with  full  confidence  in  each 
other.   The  personnel  department  had  a  particular  status  position 
in  TVA  involved  in  the  selection  of  personnel,  the  placement  of 
personnel,  the  organization  of  their  work,  the  interrelationships 
with  the  various  divisions  and  departments  and  units  of  TVA  with  each 
other.   I  found  this  kind  of  work  fascinating.   It  was  also  a  pleasure 
to  deal  with  the  labor  organizations  with  which  the  TVA  had  formal 
contacts  and  understandings,  an  arrangement  which  proved  very  useful 
in  TVA's  record  of  performance  and  also  demonstrated  to  other  public 
agencies  what  effective  labor  relationships  might  be. 

CRAWFORD        At  the  time  TVA  was  introduced  into  the  Valley  I 


believe  there  was  very  little  in  the  way  of  organized 
labor  there.   What  was  the  attitude  of  TVA,  if  we  may  generalize 
about  such  things,  toward  organized  labor  in  the  region? 

GANT  The  labor  movement  was  weak  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 

and  became  even  weaker  during  the  depression,  of 
course,  because  of  drop  outs  of  union  members.   Now  from  the  outset 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  favorably  disposed  toward  labor 
organizations  in  the  Valley.   I  was  not  a  party  to  the  deliberations 
and  discussions  of  those  first  days,  but  I  do  know  that  from  the 
outset  the  TVA  had  very  well  qualified  specialists  in  labor  relations, 
including  a  man  by  the  name  of  Clair  Killen  and  another  one,  Ted 
Schultz.   Ted  Schultz,  I  think,  is  still  living  in  Norris.   But  the 
basic  policies  were  worked  out  by   C lapp  and  Reeves  and,  of  course, 
with  the  support  of  the  board. 

CRAWFORD        Do  you  know  where  Clair  Killen  is  at  this  time? 

GANT  Clair  Killen  is  dead;  he  died  in  Knoxville  I  think 

of  lung  cancer  or  of  emphysema. 

CRAWFORD        Yes,  Ted  Schultz  had  been  interviewed  for  the  project. 

Did  you  find  working  with  unions  made  your  personnel 
work  easier?   Did  you  have  any  particular  problems  on  the  other  hand? 

GANT  Working  with  labor  unions  took  an  enormous  amount 

of  time,  but  I  earnestly  believe  that  it  made  our 
work  easier  in  the  sense  that  the  payoff  in  terms  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  operations  and  also  the  continuity  of  our  production  were 
improved . 


CRAWFORD        Why  did  it  take  so  much  time? 

GANT  Well,  not  only  were  there  the  processes  and  procedures 

of  wage  negotiations  annually  and  the  preparation 
for  those  and  related  issues,  but  the  TVA's  management  and  the 
representatives  of  labor  were  engaged  in  many  other  cooperative 
activities  including  the  apprentice  training  program  that  I  told  you 
about  previously.   Alsof during  the  war   joint  management-labor 
committees  were  set  up  in  order  to  receive  and  evaluate  employee 
suggestions  for  improved  efficiency  in  management  in  TVA .   All  of 
these  were  serviced  by  the  personnel  department  and  the  staff  of 
the  personnel  department. 

CRAWFORD        Do  you  believe  that  program  of  soliciting  suggestions 

of  employees  contributed  to  better  questions  by  TVA? 

Gant  I  think  those  committees  and  the  ideas  they  produced 

did  contribute  to  improved  efficiency,  somewhat 
because  of  the  value  of  the  suggestions  that  were  received;  but  I 
think  even  more  importantly^ because  of  the  environment  that  was 
created  of  cooperation  in  the  sense  of  mutual  interest  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work.was  enhanced  substantially. 

CRAWFORD        Was  this  idea  developed  within  TVA  or  brought  in  from 

outside? 

GANT  This  idea  was  brought  in  from  the  outside  by  a 

consultant  we  had  in  labor  relations  by  the  name  of 
Otto  Beyer.  Beyer  made  quite  a  reputation  during  World  War  I  in-- 
I've  forgotten  now  the  agency  he  worked  with — probably  the  Labor 


Department  in  Washington.   He  was  instrumental  in  helping  establish 
joint  labor-management  committees  at  that  time  in  war  industries, 
which  proved  to  be  effective  during  that  early  period  in  improving 
labor-management  relationships  and  work  productivity. 

CRAWFORD       Were  you  able  to  avoid  labor  difficulty  in  this  time 

to  your  satisfaction?   I  know  you  had  a  very  good 
record  concerning  avoiding  strikes. 

GANT  We  had  an  amazingly  good  record.   We  had  some  problems. 

Several  of  them  were  at  the  Fontana  construction  project 
Our  problems  there  were  not  so  much  with  the  labor  organizations) 
but  rather  with  the  problem  the  labor  organizations  had  with  their 
membership.   The  issues  were  peripheral^  actually.   The  one  that 
caused  the  most  difficulty  was  over  the  employment  of  Indians  from 
the  Cherokee  Reservation  on  the  Fontana  project.   There  was  a 
prejudice  against  Indians  and  particularly  about  Indians  staying 
overnight  on  the  project. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  use  Negroes  or  black  people  on  the  Fontana 
pro j  ect  ? 

GANT  Yes,  that  was  also  a  related  part  of  the  issue,  and 

there  again,  not  only  their  employment,  but  even  more 
particularly  the  practice  of  keeping  them  on  the  project  overnight. 

CRAWFORD       I  believe  that  was  rather  new  to  that  county. 

GANT  It  was  new.   I  can't  remember  exactly.   I  think  there 

was  some  tradition  that  Negroes  did  not  spend  the  night 
in  that  county.   Is  that  correct?   Do  I  recall  that? 


CRAWFORD       Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so.   Did  you  have  any  difficulty 
because  of  the  isolation  of  the  Fontana  site? 

GANT  I  don't  recall  that  that  was  any  particular  problem. 

Some  of  the  other  sites  were  also  in  comparative 
isolation.   The  roads  there  were  not  bad,  but  it  took  a  while  to 
drive. 

CRAWFORD       Did  the  fact  that  the  nation  was  at  war  help  in 
maintaining  effective  relations  with  labor? 

GANT  Yes,  I  think  there's  no  question  that  both  the 

management  of  TVA  and  the  representatives  of  the  labor 
organizations  felt  an  increased  responsibility  to  do  their  jobs 
well  and  responsibly.   We  carried  on  a  savings  bond  campaign.   I 
remember  signing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  those  certificated 
during  those  days,  and  the  sense  of  belonging  and  participating, 
I'm  sure,  had  a  bearing  on  efficiency.   There  were  contests,  competi- 
tions between  day  crews  and  night  crews  on  pouring  concrete  at 
Fontana  Dam  and  Loudon. 

CRAWFORD       You  had  no  difficulty  then  securing  a  high  degree 
of  productivity  from  workers,  did  you? 

GANT  No,  our  record  was  very  good  in  that  respect. 

CRAWFORD       Did  TVA  actually  encourage  the  development  of  unions 
in  the  area? 

GANT  It  was  not  necessary  for  TVA  to  encourage  the  develop- 
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nt  of  unions  which  represented  the  traditional  working 


groups;  that  is,  construction  workers  and  industrial  labor.   The 
pioneering  work  that  TVA  did  in  the  field  of  labor  relations  was, 
first,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades 
and  Labor  Council  through  which  the  various  craft  unions  negotiated 
their  relationships  with  TVA.   Secondly,  in  connection  with  the  white- 
collar  workers,  the  TVA's  policy  was  to  deal  with  the  representatives 
of  the  workers,  including  white-collar  workers.   Unions  for  white- 
collar  workers  were  not  so  well  developed  in  those  days,  although 
I  believe  one  or  two  did  exist.   There  was  one  in  Knoxville,  I 
recall,  but  it  was  not  a  particularly  strong  one.   I  believe  what 
happened  was  the  formation  of  some  white-collar  employee  groups  by 

(the  several  organizational  units  of  TVA,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
and  we  developed  some  rules  and  agreements  with  these  people  about 
voting  to  establish  the  fact  that  they  represented  the  employees 
in  terms  under  which  we  would  deal  with  each  other.   It  worked  pretty 
well.   Now  I'm  sure  that  there  must  be  a  much  more  highly  developed 
and  sophisticated  system  of  white-collar  relationships  today,  but 
I'm  not  up-to-date  on  those. 

CRAWFORD       Do  you  have  any  idea  what  percentage  of  TVA  employees 
and  at  what  levels  belonged  to  the  white-collar  union 
movement  ? 

GANT  Well,  I'm  not  able  to  answer  that  question.   I'm 

afraid  I  just  don't  know  or  just  don't  remember.   There 
were  several  groups  with  which  we  dealt  under  this  system  to  some 
effect, because  often  the  agreements  reached  with  them  influenced  the 
personnel  practices  which  extended  to  others. 


CRAWFORD       For  example,  did  members  of  management,  of  the  legal 
staff,  or  the  engineering  staff  belong  to  unions? 

GANT  Yes.   1  can  recall  specifically  some  engineers  who 

belonged  to  unions — not  many,  but  some.   I  don't 
recall  offhand   whether  there  were  any  lawyers.   The  senior 
engineers  and  lawyers  were  not  members  of  unions. 

CRAWFORD       Generally,  administrative  personnel  were  not,  I 
suppose . 

GANT  That's  correct.   We  were  not. 

CRAWFORD       What  problems  did  you  have  in  personnel  as  the  war 

closed?   I  know  that  your  work  as  personnel  director 
lasted  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

GANT  I  don't  recall  that  we  had  any  particularly  significant 

or  unusual  problems  in  the  personnel  department  with 
the  closing  of  the  war. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  vastly  reduce  your  labor  force? 

GANT  I  was  going  to  comment  that  the  continued  growth  of 

the  requirements  in  the  demand  for  electric  power, 
particularly  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  kept  new  projects  on  the 
drawing  boards  all  the  time — both  hydro  plants  and  steam  plants  in 
growing  numbers.   Also^the  backlog  of  work  in  the  construction  industry, 
industrial  development  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  the  continued 
growth  of  the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  all  put  a  demand 
on  the  available  labor  forces  in  the  valley. 


CRAWFORD       Did  you  have  any  problems  with  getting  returning 
veterans  back  into  the  TVA  organization? 

GANT  Yes,  that  was  a  problem.   The  TVA,  of  course,  did  not 

attempt  to  avoid  its  moral  and  legal  responsibilities 
to  returning  veterans — quite  the  contrary.   Its  purpose  and  intent 
was  to  reinstate  these  returning  veterans  promptly  and  effectively. 
But,  of  course,  in  any  such  operation  which  involves  a  large  number 
of  positions  and  a  large  number  of  people  there  were  procedural 
difficulties  and  unhappinesses .   There  is  bound  to  be  an  unhappiness 
in  almost  every  case  either  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  didn't 
get  quite  the  job  he  thought  he  ought  to  get, or  on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  had  to  be  displaced,  so  it  was  an  unpleasant  business 
from  that  point  of  view,  but  not  because  the  TVA  or  the  personnel 
department  didn't  believe  in  the  essential  purpose  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act. 


CRAWFORD       What  about  the  people  who  were  displaced?   At  what 

levels  did  this  happen,  and  generally  what  did  you  do? 
Were  they  shifted  to  other  work  in  TVA?   Were  they  helped  to  find 
employment  outside? 


GANT  There  were  some  terminations  as  a  result  of  the 

operation  of  the  Veterans*  Preference  Act  but  not 
very  many--not  significantly  many— were  displaced  from  employment. 
This  was  partly  because  junior  personnel  were  promoted  for  relatively 
temporary  periods^  while  their  superiors  were  in  the  service^or  work 
was  reorganized  and  rearranged.   It  was  not  all  that  easy  to  find 
personnel  during  the  war,  consequently  the  TVA  was  understaffed  more 


than  overstaffed.   I  don't  recall  that  unemployment  was  a  problem. 

CRAWFORD       That  under  staff ing  became  an  advantage  at  that  time, 
didn't  it? 

GANT  Correct. 

CRAWFORD       To  what  levels  did  the  displacement  of  personnel 
reach?   How  high  in  TVA  positions  were  returning 
veterans  fitted  in? 

GANT  Well)  they  reached  to  very  high  levels—very  close  to 

the  top  in  all  areas — forestry,  engineering.   Of 
course,  there  was  a  deferment  process  in  operation.   All  agencies, 
including  the  TVA  as  well  as  public  agencies  and  private  agencies, 
were  obliged  to  go  through  very  carefully  monitored  procedures  to 
secure  a  deferment  of  personnel  considered  to  be  key  to  the  war  effort 
Of  course,  TVA  was  an  important  war  agency,  not  only  because  of  its 
power  producing  and  construction  activities,  but  because  of  its 
fertilizer  plant— nitrate  plants,  phosphate  plants.   Nevertheless, 
it  was  necessary  to  justify  the  deferment  of  every  single  employee 
who  was  deferred.   On  top  of  that,  the  board  quite  rightly  adopted 
the  policy  of  requesting  the  smallest  number  of  deferments  possible. 
We  set  up  a  committee  chaired  by  the  Director  of  Personnel  to 
review  the  requests  of  the  various  departments  and  divisions  of  TVA 
for  the  deferment  of  their  personnel.   On  the  basis  of  this  advice 
of  the  committee^  the  personnel  department  prepared  recommendations 
which  were  reviewed  by  the  TVA  board  before  the  requests  were  made 
formally  to  the  selective  service  people.   We  worked  directly  with 
the  state  organizations. 
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CRAWFORD       What  standards  did  you  set  up  in  determining 

applications  of  people  for  exemptions  from  military 
service? 

GANT  Well,  this  was  a  very  long  time  ago.   I  probably 

don't  remember,  therefore,  the  specific  criteria.   In 
general,  the  work  of  the  unit  in  which  the  employee  was  engaged 
had  to  be  directly  relevant  to  the  war  effort;  and  secondly,  his 
own  particular  contribution  to  it  had  to  be  an  essential  and  integral 
part  of  that  effort. 

CRAWFORD       I  suppose  you  had  some  vacancies  also  because  of 
members  of  your  personnel  who  elected  to  go  into 
service . 

GANT  Yes,  we  did  have.   That  happened. 

CRAWFORD       To  deal  with  another  matter  in  personnel,  Dr.  Gant, 

what  attempts  were  made  to  fit  Negroes  or  black  people 
into  the  TVA  work  force?   In  what  proportion  and  in  what  positions 
were  they  used?   What  was  done  to  recruit  them? 

GANT  Nowjthis  effort  on  the  part  of  the  TVA  through  the 

personnel  department  to  make  fuller  use  of  Negroes 
began  before  I  became  Director  of  Personnel  and  continued  during 
the  time  I  was  Director  of  Personnel.   We've  already  mentioned 
the  episode  at  Fontana  Dam  at  which  time  the  TVA  and  the  labor 
organizations  remained  firm  on  their  determination  to  employ  Negroes 
on  that  project.   That  kind  of  experience  was  had  at  a  number  of 
other  projects  in  the  Valley.   I  must  say  that  the  shortage  of  personnel 
during  the  war  probably  helped  to  solve  that  problem  with  the  placement 
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of  qualified  Negro  personnel.   We  also  began  to  employ  Negroes  in 
office  and  clerical  positions,  at  the  beginning  in  quite  low  positions 
as  messengers,  for  example.   We  had  used  college  graduates,  white 
boys,  as  a  recruitment  device  for  TVA  in  the  early  days — a  sort  of 
training-recruitment  program — a  very  good  one,  a  very  successful 
one.   But  we  substituted  Negroes  for  whites  in  those  positions  fairly 
early  on.   I've  forgotten  the  time.   We  began  to  use  Negroes  also 
in  clerical  positions,  first  in  filing  and  clerical;  later  on  in 
stenographic  and  secretarial.   But  I  must  say  that  I  was  not  happy 
with  the  progress  we  made  in  those  days. 

CRAWFORD       The  percentage  remained  small,  I  believe.   Do  you  have 
any  idea  about  what  it  was? 

GANT  No,  I  do  not  remember.   It  was  less  than  the  percentage 

in  the  populat ion^ although  the  percentage  of  Negroes 

in  the  Tennessee  Valley  was  not  particularly  large — I  think  no 
larger  than  the  national  average. 


CRAWFORD       Yes,  East  Tennessee  has  always  been  the  part  of  that 
state  with  the  fewest  Negroes.   What  was  the  highest 
levels  at  which  they  were  employed  at  this  time? 

GANT  I  just  don't  remember  that.   I  don't  remember. 


I  CRAWFORD       Where  were  they  recruited?   Did  you  have  any  special 
effort  to  recruit  Negroes,  or  were  they  simply 
recruited  in  the  general  personnel  process? 

GANT  Well,  special  efforts  had  to  be  made  to  recruit  them, 

and  we  had  a  Negro  on  the  personnel  director's  staff 
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The  first  one  was  named  Max  Bond  and  the  second  one  Dr.  Davies,  who 
succeeded  Max  Bond,  who  later  bacame  president  of  the  Tuskeegee 
Institute.   Well,  they  had  several  kinds  of  functions,  but  one  of 
them  was  to  be  sure  that  the  leadership  of  Negro  communities  was 
informed  of  employment  opportunities  in  TVA. 

CRAWFORD       I  believe  that  people  did  travel  to  the  Negro  college 
campuses  in  your  recruiting,  didn't  they? 

GANT  They  did,  yes,  although  I  think  that  started  a  little 

later  on  after  I  was  no  longer  Director  of  Personnel. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  have  difficulty  finding  Negroes  with  technical 
training  in,  for  example,  engineering? 

GANT  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  during  my  day,  so  far  as  I 

know,  we  did  not  employ  any  Negro  engineers. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  attempt  to  maintain  any  sort  of  balance  in 

your  employment  practices  concerning  regions,  institutions 
of  education,  any  other  factors? 

GANT  No,  I  don't  recall  that  any  such  ratios  were  in  effect. 

Now, I  might  mention  in  this  connection  that  there 
were  from  time  to  time  propositions  that  the  TVA  give  preference  to 
employment  to  people  from  the  Tennessee  Valley, and  consistently 
refused  to  do  so  because  of  the  legal  requirement  of  employment  on 
the  basis  of  merit.   Now  there  were  some  exceptions  to  that  in 
particular  situations  such  as  we  have  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  reservoir  clearance  program.   In  those  cases  the  local  residents 
in  the  reservoirs  were  given  preference  over  others  for  work  as  a 
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part  of  a  program  to  help  them  to  adjust  to  a  new  situation. 

CRAWFORD       That  work  was  particularly  well  adapted  to  that  sort 
of  thing,  I  believe,  though, 

GANT  Exactly.   Dr.  Crawford,  do  you  recall  when  jobs  were 

in  scarce  supply  and  there  were  rules  about  employing 
both  husbands  and  wives  in  the  same  federal  organization?   Now 
perhaps  that  came  along  shortly  after  the  war.   I've  forgotten  the 
date  of  that,  or  was  it  in  the  1939  period? 

CRAWFORD       I  believe  prewar,  though  I'm  not  certain. 

GANT  Prewar.   Well  I  recall  that  period  when  we  had  to 

monitor  to  be  sure  we  were  not  employing  too  many 
members  of  the  same  family. 

CRAWFORD       Did  your  personnel  policies  receive  examination  by  any 

other  people  from  other  agencies  of  the  national 
government?   I  believe  your  policies  were  relatively  independent. 

GANT  That's  correct.   There  was  no  formal  review  for 

examination  of  the  personnel  policies  as  such,  however, 
they  were  subject  to  a  great  deal  of  professional  and  public  scrutiny 
because  they  did  represent  progressive  landmarks  in  many  cases  in 
the  field  of  personnel  administration  and  consequently  were  studied 
and  examined  and  written  about  by  many  people.   Some  of  them  were 
controversial  and  were  debated  in  public  meetings.   More  officially, 
the  Budget  Bureau,  of  course,  did  examine  the  TVA ' s  request  for 
appropriations  for  funds. and  its  personnel  policies  and  practices 
were  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  review.   As  far  as  I  know, 
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they  never  did  question  those  policies. 

Now  when  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  was  passed  after 
the  war  or  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
gained,  thereby,  jurisdiction  over  TVA's  administration  of  veterans' 
preference  rules.   The  veterans  preference  rules  are  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  other  personnel  system.   There's  not  one  personnel 
system  for  veterans  and  another  personnel  system  for  nonveterans; 
it's  one  personnel  system.   So.  through  the  veterans1 preference 
responsibilities  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission^  that  body  became 
more  and  more  heavily  involved  in  the  personnel  policies  as  such, 
and  that  became  a  difficult  problem  for  TVA — even  more  so  after  I 
left,  I  understand — and  was  no  doubt  a  difficult  problem  for   the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  well. 

CRAWFORD       What  were  some  of  the  more  controversial  policies — 
some  that  did  receive  more  debate  in  personnel? 

GANT  In  connection  with  the  veterans'  preference,  you  mean? 

CRAWFORD       You  mentioned  that  some  of  the  policies  did  receive 

considerable  debate.   I  wondered  what  particularly 
some  of  them  were. 

GANT  I  think  perhaps  the  policy  that  attracted  the  greatest 

attention  generally  was  the  TVA  policy  of  not  only 
accepting,  but  encouraging,  participation  of  employees  through  their 
labor  organizations  in  the  work  of  the  organization.   The  TVA  clearly 
pioneered  in  the  field  of  labor  relations  policy  in  a  public  agency, 
and  it's  just  only  today,  this  generation  of  the  1970s,  that  public 
policy  generally  is  beginning  to  request  the  policies  we  adopted  in 
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TVA  in  the  early  thirties — forty  years  ago. 

GANT  Now  another  important  policy  —  a  technical  one- — was 

.  with  the,   ,  _       *         ,     .  n 

in  connection  /   methodology  of  selecting  personnel 

on  the  basis   of  merit.   At  that  time  the  Civil  Service  Commission 

and  most  state  public  personnel  bodies  used  what  they  called  the 

"rule  of  three."   Well,  the  "rule  of  three"  means  that  the  three 

persons  considered  by  the  personnel  agency  to  be  the  highest 

qualified  for  a  job  on  the  basis  of  written  and  other  examinations 

are  certified  to  the  administrative  heads  of  the  agency,  who  then 

may  select  from  among  those  three.   Wel^  TVA  did  not  adopt  the  "rule 

of  three"  procedure.   Rather  it  developed  what  it  calls  the  "open 

register  system';  that  is,  when  persons  are  found  or  discovered  or 

volunteered  their  services,  they  were  judged  either  to  be  very 

well  qualified  or  qualified  or  not  qualified  for  a  particular  kind 

of  position,  and  the  names  were  placed  on  registers  accordingly. 

When  a  vacancy  occurred,  then  the  head  of  the  unit  in  which  the 

open  position  existed  would  ask  the  personnel  department  to  certify 

to  him  the  people  on  the  register  who  were  considered  by  the  personnel 

department  to  be  best  qualified.   Well;  the  personnel  department, 

depending  on  the  size  of  the  register,  might  send  five,  ten,  even 

fifteen  people  over  and  allow  the  head  of  that  unit  to  make  his 

choice.   This  deviation  on  the  part  of  the  TVA  from  commonly  accepted 

personnel  practice  caused  a  great  deal  of  debate  among  the 

professionals . 

CRAWFORD       Did  that  increase  your  paper  work? 

GANT  On  the  contrary,  this  practice  of  the  open  register 

decreased  the  paper  work  of  the  personnel  department 
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and  increased  the  efficiency  and  the  speed  with  which  qualified 
personnel  could  be  considered  for  openings.   Under  the  pure, 
unadulterated  application  of  the  "rule  of  three"  procedure  there 
would  have  to  be  a  separate  examination  for  each  opening.   That 
would  mean  advertising,  waiting  for  the  applications  to  come  in, 
checking  the  references,  holding  the  examination,  developing  the 
certification  to  decide  which  of  the  candidates  are  qualified  for 
the  first  three.   This  is  a  very  slow  and  time  consuming  process. 
Now  the  Civil  Service  Commission  since  those  early  days  has  moved 
more  and  more  toward  the  open  register  system  of  the  TVA. 

CRAWFORD       You  maintained  this  open  register  continuously, 
didn't  you,  so  they  were  ready  at  any  time? 

GANT  That's  correct,  yes.   Now;  sometimes  it  would  not  be 

up-to-date.   There  would  be  a  rare  job  or  a  unique 
job  or  the  register  would  not  be  there;  then  there  would  have  to  be 
a  special  recruiting  effort  on  the  part  of  TVA. 

CRAWFORD       To  what  level  in  TVA  administration  did  you  follow 

this  plan?   Did  you  recruit  as  far  up  a  scale  as 
department  or  section  head? 

GANT  Yes,  we  did,  and  even  higher.   You  mentioned  meeting 

Mr.  Kohler  or  planning  to  meet  Mr.  Kohler.   When  he 
left  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  recruit  a  new  controller,  and  we 
followed  the  same  procedure.   Now  it's  true  that  Mr.  Sumstrom  was 
selected,  and  he  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Kohler,  but  Mr.  Sumstrom 
was  compared  against  other  possible  incumbents,  including  staff  of 
TVA. 
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CRAWFORD       Did  you  try  giving  any  preference  to  TVA  members 
in  filling  positions? 

GANT  There  was  a  preference  for  persons  already  in  TVA, 

although  not  an  overriding  preference.   Our  over- 
riding  policy  in  TVA  was,/select  on  the  basis  of  merit,  but  first 
consideration  was  given  to  personnel  of  the  TVA  so  that  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  for  promotion  within  our  overall  career  system. 
But  they  were  compared — the  incumbents — with  available  persons  on 
the  outside  to  be  certain  that  they  were  very  well  qualified  in 
comparison  with  persons  not  in  the  TVA  at  the  time. 

CRAWFORD       I  would  think  they  would  compare  quite  favorably^ 

considering  the  quality  of  that  early  period.   Do  you 
feel  that  you  could  usually  establish  the  criteria  you  needed  for 
selecting  managerial  personnel?   Did  you  have  certain  things  that 
you  looked  for? 

GANT  Weill  by  managerial  personnel  you  are  thinking  of 

directors  of  departments  and  heads  of  divisions  and 
chiefs  of  sections — that  kind  of  management  personnel? 

CRAWFORD       Yes,  sir. 

GANT  A  very  interesting  question.   We  did  certainly  in  TVA 

look  for  certain  qualities  in  the  supervisory  and 
management  personnel  categories.   If  I  could  name  one  quality  or 
characteristic  of  such  persons  in  addition  to  their  technical  compe- 
tence. .  .   For  example,  our  chief  engineer  simply  had  to  be  the 
best  engineer  around  professionally.   I  would  say  that  that  quality 
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would  be  their  sensitivity  to  their  relationships  with  their  staffs 
and  with  their  colleagues  and  other  staffs.   TVA  always  gave  particular 
attention  to  personnel  relations  or  human  relations  within  the 
organization.   We  went  out  of  our  way  to  not  only  protect  the  status 
and  the  rights  of  employees  as  individuals  to  grievance  procedures 
and  membership  on  idea  committees  and  so  forth,  but  also  paid  great 
attention  to  the  day-to-day  supervisory  relationships  all  through 
the  organization.   Now,  of  course,  in  any  situation  you  have  to 
give  attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  job.   If  you  have  a 
department  head  who  is  very  skillful  at  planning  and  human  relations, 
but  is  very  reluctant  to  chop  off  heads  or  to  say  no  when  it's 
necessary,  then  perhaps  you  would  supplement  him  with  a  deputy  who 
is  willing  to  take  on  those  nastier  jobs. 

We  once  employed  a  consultant.   I,  at  that  time,  was 
chief  of  the  training  division,  I  believe.   What  is  his  name?   A  very 
able  psychologist — professor  of  psychology  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.   He  was  employed  by  Gordon  Clapp  or  George  Slover  as  a 
consultant  to  review  the  employment  records  of  those  couple  of 
dozen  staff  at  TVA  considered  to  be  the  most  able  administrators  to 
ascertain,  if  he  could,  the  qualities  that  you  look  for  in  a  good 
manager.   And  he  concluded  at  the  end  of  several  months  of  study 
that  whether  or  not  the  man  wore  a  red  tie  was  probably  as  good  a 
criteria  as  any  other  that  you  could  select.   He  gave  up! 

CRAWFORD       Well) didn't  that  leave  you  with  a  certain  amount  of 
frustration  in  trying  to  select  leadership? 

GANT  It  did  ,  yes. 
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CRAWFORD       You  found  dissimilar  backgrounds,  I  suppose,  in  your 
more  successful  administrators? 

GANT  Well, that's  the  point.   He  was  not  able  to  find  a 

common  degree  course  at  a  university  or  a  common  set 
of  experiences  in  the  backgrounds  of  these  people  which  would 
prepare  them  any  better  than  any  other  background  for  successful 
experience  as  a  manager. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  learn  anything  from  Floyd  Reeves  about  this? 

I  believe  he  had  some  ideas  about  the  selection  of 
administrative  leadership. 

GANT  That  was  before  my  time,  Dr.  Crawford,  so  I'm  not 

able  to  articulate  his  ideas. 

CRAWFORD       Though  I  suppose  his  ideas  survived  long  after  he  was 
with  TVA? 

GANT  I'm  sure. 

CRAWFORE       Certainly  in  the  early  leadership  selected.   In  the 

five-year  span  or  so  that  you  were  Director  of 
Personnel  in  TVA,  did  you  make  any  changes  in  personnel  policy? 
Did  you  seek  to  make  any  changes?   Did  you  simply  try  to  make  the 
existing  operation  more  efficient? 

GANT  The  years  that  I  was  Director  of  Personnel  were 

essentially  the  war  years  of  TVA,  and  we  decided 
consciously  and  deliberately,  and  almost  formally,  that  to  improve 
and  to  intensify   the  processes  we  were  already  using  in  personnel 
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administration  was  the  best  way  to  meet  our  obligation  during  that 
difficult  war  period.   Consequently,  we  did  not  change  our 
organization  or  our  ways  of  doing  business  in  the  personnel  department. 
Now  that's  not  the  whole  story^  because  we  had  to  undertake  additional 
chores.   For  example,  in  order  to  gain  the  right  to  compete  for 
skilled  labor  in  the  labor  market,  we  had  to  get  certain  licenses 
and  clearances  from  the  federal  manpower  organizations.   In  order 
to  make  changes  in  wage  scales,  wage  rates  and  classifications  after 
our  annual  wage  negotiations  at  the  Tennessee  Valley  Trades  and 
Labor  Council,  we  had  to  get  them  approved  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
in  Washington.   I've  mentioned  that  we  had  to  prepare  schedules  of 
deferment  and  process  them  with  the  state  selective  service  board 
and  with  the  local  county  boards.   All  of  this  was  handled  by  the 
personnel  department  and  took  an  enormous  amount  of  time. 

I  think  I  mentioned  in  a  previous  interview  that  we 
shortened  quite  considerably  the  length  of  some  of  the  apprenticeships, 
so  that  we  could  train  up  personnel  in  two  to  six  years  instead  of 
from  four  to  eight  years.   Otherwise,  we  would  have  been  quite  short 
of  operating  personnel,  particularly  for  our  powerhouse s^ but  in 
addition  for  the  chemical  plants. 

CRAWFORD       Did  you  attempt  to  shorten  training  periods  even  lower 
in  the  wartime  period? 

GANT  We  did.   That's  what  I'm  saying.   We  did  reduce  the 

training  period. 

CRAWFORD       But  your  policy  of  that  had  started  before  the  war, 
hadn't  it? 
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GANT  To  reduce  the  periods? 

CRAWFORD       Yes. 

GANT  Not  so  much,  no.   Not  that  I  recall. 

CRAWFORD       Then  this  was  one  of  the  wartime  changes. 

GANT  That  was  a  wartime  change,  and  the  periods  were 

lengthened  again  when  we  had  more  time  and  had  a 
larger  supply  of  people  from  whom  to  recruit. 

CRAWFORD       Did  any  labor  leaders  object  to  your  apprentice 

program?   Were  there  any  feelings  that  you  were  pro- 
ducing too  many  trained  people  in  any  category? 

GANT  I'm  a  little  vague  on  that.   I  don't  recall,  so  it 

must  not  have  been  a  very  severe  problem.   I  do  remember 
we  agreed  on  the  number  of  apprentices  there  would  be  at  any  particular 
location  and  in  any  particular  craft,  so  I'm  sure  that  the  labor 
organizations  were  watching  the  number,  but  I  don't  recall  that  there 
was  any  particular  difficulty  about  it. 

CRAWFORD       While  you  were  Director  of  Personnel  did  you  increase 

the  number  of  employees  in  the  personnel  department? 
In  wartime,  particularly,  did  you  need  to  do  this?   I  know  your 
paperwork  increased  considerably  then. 

GANT  Yes,  it  did  increase.   Let  me  mention  one  of  the 

other  reasons  it  did  increase.   We  had  to  have  security 
clearances,  you'll  recall,  during  the  war  period,  and  this  slowed 
down  the  process  of  recruitment  and  of  employment  substantially  with 
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unhappy  results  for  necessary  operations,  and  that  also  increased 
the  paperwork  or  the  work  of  the  department.   We  did  not  make  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  size  of  the  department  because,  you  know, 
we  all  worked  very  much  harder.   We  had  a  very  good  staff,  as  I 
have  mentioned  to  you  before.   We  did  begin  to  give  more  responsibi- 
lities to  women  in  the  personnel  department  in  those  days.   I 
remember  that  several  of  the  better  secretaries  became  administrative 
assistants,  for  example,  and  began  to  handle  more  and  more  of  the 
paper  routine  themselves.   I  think  we  probably  made  more  changes  at 
that  time  than  we  did  in  the  size  of  the  organization.   Now  I'm 
speaking  of  the  size  of  the  department  in  Knoxville.   Of  course,  there 
were  expansions  in  the  field  at  the  projects  where  it  was  necessary 
to  set  up  offices  and  staff  the  offices  at  new  projects. 

CRAWFORD       How  much  supervision  did  you  exercise  over  your  field 
offices?   Did  you  travel  much  yourself?   Did  you  have 
other  people  do  that? 

GANT  I  traveled  more,  I  think,  probably^ as  Chief  of 

Training  and  as  Assistant  Director  of  Personnel  than 
I  did  as  Director  of  Personnel,  particularly  during  the  war.   The 
field  offices  were  under  the  direct  supervision  of  our  employment 
section,  and  the  chief  of  that  section  and  his  colleagues  traveled 
much  more  than  I  did,  and  they  were  on  the  telephone  with  these 
offices  several  times  a  day.   There  was  a  direct  communication,  even 
though  there  was  a  heavy  delegation  of  responsibility.   I  mentioned 
the  other  day  that  I  consolidated  the  training  function  with  the 
employment  function  and  other  personnel  functions  in  the  field. 
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And  the  registers  for  labor  in  a  particular  area  were  also  in  the 
field — not  in  Knoxville— so  the  personnel  officer  at  Fontana  project, 
for  example  could  certify  directly  from  his  registers  right  there 
at  Fontana  Dam.   He  got  help  in  developing  those  registers  from  the 
personnel  office—the  employment   section  in  Knoxville.   But  the 
Personnel  Director,  who  was  also,  you  remember,  Assistant  General 
Manager  for  Management,  was  heavily  involved  with  all  kinds  of 
organization  problems,  management  problems,  planning  problems, 
committee  meetings  of  a  variety  of  kinds  there.   Now  the  traveling 
that  I  did  was  to  Montgomery  or  to  Atlanta  or  to  Washington  or  to 
Nashville  or  some  other  place^  to  work  out  understandings  with  the 
federal  manpower  offices  for  recruitment  purposes,  you  see,  and  with 
the  selective  service  organization. 

CRAWFORD       During  the  time  that  you  were  Director  of  Personnel, 

Dr.  Gant,  did  you  have  any  plans  for  succession  in 
case  you  left  or  were  appointed  to  other  office?   Were  you  training 
people  in  personnel  who  could  assume  your  duties? 

GANT  Yes,  that  was  done  deliberat ely) although  I  was  not 

myself  aspiring  for  another  job  or  anticipating 

leaving  my  position  as  Director  of  Personnel,  which  I  enjoyed. 

Also  I  was  a  young  man,  so  you  know  I  wasn't  looking  forward  to 

retirement  or  anything.   But  as  a  matter  of  good  administration  in  the 

personnel,  as  in  most  of  the  other  divisions  and  departments  of 

TVA,  there  was  a  deputy  director  —  or  did  we  call  him  assistant 

director?  I  guess  we  called  him  assistant  director — a  number  two. 

CRAWFORD       Who  was  your  deputy  at  this  time? 
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GANT  My  deputy  at  this  time  was  Harry  Case. 

CRAWFORD       On  what  other  people  did  you  rely  mostly  for 
assistance  in  this  position? 

GANT  Glen  Dooley  was  the  Chief  of  Employment  and  also 

perfectly  well  qualified  to  succeed  me  as  Director 
of  Personnel »and  Clement  Sabotka,  who  was  chief  of  classification, 
another  exceptionally  able  man  who  has  since  made  a  distinguished 
career  in  the  Foreign  Service  in  the  State  Department.   Ted  Schultz 
was  much  more  highly  specialized  in  the  labor  relations  field,  so 
I  think  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  thought  of  him  as  broadening 
his  area  cf  interest  to  the  whole  field  of  personnel  administration. 
Am  I  overlooking  anyone?   Bill  McGlothlin,  who  is  now  vice  president 
of  the  university  of  Louisville — well  I  guess  he's  retired  from 
that  now  to  become  Professor  of  Education  Emeritus — was  Chief  of 
Training— another  very  able  man,but  also  more  interested, I  think, 
in  training  and  educational  activities  than  in  personnel  administra- 
tion as  such.   But  Case,  Dooley  particularly,  but  also  Sabotka, 
could  have  been  considered  very  easily  to  succeed  me  as  Director 
of  Personnel. 
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CRAWFORD        Dr.  Gant,  your  activities  as  personnel  director  came 

to  an  end  after  a  meeting  with  Gordon  Clapp  in 
October,  1946  when  he  asked  you  to  become  General  Manager  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.   What  happened  at  that  meeting,  and  do 
you  know  why  he  had  made  the  decision  to  ask  you  to  do  this? 

GANT  I  remember  very  well  that  meeting  with  Gordon  Clapp 

in  October,  1946.   My  son  had  been  born  only  a  few 
days  before.   Following  that  I  had  gone  to  New  York  for  a  meeting, 
I  think,  of  the  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  , 
where  I  gave  a  talk  on  TVA's  labor  relations  policy.   Gordon  called 
me  early  that  Saturday  morning  to  learn  if  I  could  drop  by.   Our 
houses  were  within   spitting  distance  of  each  other  at  Norris.   But 

I  had  arranged  to  go  to  the  office,  and  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to 

by 
go  in  to  Knoxville  for  that  purpose,  and  could  I  drop/ in  the  afternoon, 

if  that  were  just  as  convenient,  which  it  turned  out  to  be.   I  was 

surprised  —  startled,  astonished  actually— that  Gordon  Clapp  told  me 

that  he  and  his  colleagues  on  the  board  and  the  staff  with  whom  he 

had  talked  would  like  to  have  me  succeed  him  as  General  Manager.   I 


was  very  happy  in  my  position  as  Director  of  Personnel.   I  knew, 
of  course,  that  the  board  was  searching  for  another  General  Manager 
to  succeed  Gordon  Clapp,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  was  in 
the  running.   I  had  not  aspired  to  the  position.   Gordon  didn't  tell 
me  why  they  selected  me  for  the  position,  and  I  didn't  ask  him.   I 
remember  he  commented  that  he  was  proud  and  pleased  that  another  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  personnel  department  would  succeed  as  General 
Manager.   And  indeed,  he  as  Director  of  Personnel,  and  I  as  Director 
of  Personnel,  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  TVA  in  great 
detail  through  our  work  with  definitions  of  functions  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  TVA,  and  our  work  on  reorganization. 
I  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  whole  agricultural  program  which 
was  very  complex,  involving  as  it  did  relationships  of  land-grant 
universities  as  well  as  the  chemical  plant.   I  had  worked  for  TVA  for 
eleven  years  by  that  time — eleven  and  a  half  years — and  did  know  it 
inside  and  out;  and  I  had  comfortable  relations  with  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  TVA,  so  from  that  point  of  view  I  guess  it's  not  so 
surprising.   I  was  quite  young.   I  did  not  consider  myself  a  senior 
member  of  the  TVA  official  family  at  that  time.   Gordon  did  tell  me 
that  he  had  checked  out  this  promotion  with  the  key  staff  of  the 
organization — people  like  Swidler,  Wessenauer  and  McAmis  and  Bass 
and  Charlie  Young  and  the  others  who  were  the  heads  of  the  organiza- 
tional units  — so  in  October,  1946  I  took  over. 

CRAWFORD        You  were  already  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  work 

and  problems  of  the  general  manager,  and  youth  was  no 
disadvantage  in  TVA  at  that  time,  not  considering  the  age  of  many 
of  the  other  employees.   When  did  you  assume  the  duties  of  General 


Manager  ? 

GANT  I  don't  remember  the  exact  date.   I  think  it  was 

toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  October,  but 
I  don't  remember  the  exact  date. 

CRAWFORD        What  problems  did  you  work  with  first  when  you 

became  General  Manager? 

GANT  Well,  my  first  problems  were  those  of  merely  accustoming 

myself  to  the  job,  finding  a  secretary,  for  example 
(Mr.  Clapp  had  taken  his  own  secretary  with  him), and  learning  about 
the  more  intimate  procedures  of  the  General  Manager's  office,  learning 
more  about  how  the  agenda  for  the  board  was  put  together  and  how 
the  board  members  were  briefed  for  the  board  meetings.   It  was  an 
interesting  period  of  orientation  and  learning  for  me  at  the  beginning. 

Now  for  the  TVA  as  a  whole  in  those  days,  it  was  a 
time  to  readjust  really  in  sort  of  a  housekeeping  sense.   We've  already 
discussed  in  an  earlier  interview  problems  of  personnel  readjustment 
because  of  the  changing  nature  of  the  TVA's  work  load }and  also  because 
of  the  returning  veterans  who  had  to  be  reinstated,  but  also  there 
were  other  adjustments.   We  sold  the  town  of  Norris  at  public  auction 
to  get  out  of  the  housing  business.   We  decided  that  at  long  last, 
as  had  been  anticipated  in  the  Act,  that  TVA  should  move  its  head- 
quarters to  Muscle  Shoals,  and  we  designed  a  building.   And  we  decided 
who  would  move  to  the  Shoals,  who  would  stay  in  Knoxville,  who  would 
stay  in  Chattanooga  and  made  quite  elaborate  plans.   Fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  depending  upon  the  point  of  view,  those  plans  were 
blocked,  first  by  the  competing  political  interests  within  the  Tennessee 


Valley,  but  also  by  the  federal  bureaucracy,  particularly  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  Washington.   I  think  some  movements  have  taken 
place  since  those  days  but  not  any  substantial  shifting  of  headquarters. 
Those  were  the  days  of  declining  budget s} too, from  a  more  or  less 
unfriendly  congress,  and  in  addition  we  had  peaked  in  the  TVA  in  our 
construction  program  to  build  dams  and  power  plants  in  the  war 
effort.   Those  requirements  for  power  were  to  pick  up  again  very 
rapidly,  but  there  for  awhile  there  was  a  let  down  of  our  construction 
ac t  ivit  ies . 

We  had  many,  many  foreign  visitors  in  those  days. 
We  had  helped  the  Russians  during  the  war  design  some  of  their  power 
facilities,  and  immediately  after  the  war  we  had  hosts  of  visitors 
from  India  and  Mexico  and  Pakistan  and  Egypt  and  from  many,  many 
developing  countries.   And,  indeed,  there  was  more  or  less  formal. but 
chiefly  informal) advice  and  help  to  some  of  these  countries  which 
were  attempting  to  establish  TVA-like  programs.   We  received  fairly 
prominent  visitors,  including  Prime  Minister  Nehru  from  India  and 
his  daughter,  Indira  Gandhi.   We  received  the  President  of  Mexico 
and  so  forth.   Those  were  exciting  days.   Gordon  Clapp  himself  went 
to  the  State  Department  as  a  consultant  to  devise  a  plan  for  the 
Jordan  River  for  a  few  months,  lived  in  Beirut  and,  indeed,  worked 
out  a  plan  that  was  picked  up  and  pushed  by  the  U .  S.  and  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  but  it  was  never  developed.   But  it  was  an  exciting  extension 
of  the  TVA  idea  to  the  international  scene. 

Now  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  traumatic  experience 
of  that  period  were  the  hearings  in  the  Senate  involving  the  confirmation 
of  the  appointments  of  David  Lilienthal  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  appointment  of  Gordon  Clapp  to  the  TVA  board.   Senator  McKellar 


used  the  occasion  of  these  hearings  to  attack  both  men, who  had 
persisted  in  resisting  his  political  interest  in  the  TVA  during 
all  those  years.   The  major  discussions  in  the  hearings  in  terms  of 
t ime (involvingthe  charges  that  TVA  was  full  of  Communists  and 
CommunismYbased  on  the  investigations) had  closed  the  files,  but 
Senator  McKellar  dug  it  all  out  again  and  TVA  was  forced  to  defend. 
Since  I  was  Director  of  Personnel(at  the  time) of  those  investigations 
and  knew  the  persons  involved  and  knew  their  records  intimately,  I 
personally  spent  weeks  in  Washington  during  the  period  of  those 
hearings,  which  went  on  and  on  and  on. 

CRAWFORD        Do  you  remember  when  they  started? 

GANT  I'm  sorry,  but  those  dates  are  not  clear  in  my  mind. 

CRAWFORD        It's  a  matter  of  reference,  of  course. 

GANT  Yes.   During  those  days  Arthur  Jandrey  was  acting  as 

General  Manager  in  Knoxville. 

CRAWFORD        While  you  were  in  Washington? 

GANT  While  I  was  in  Washington  with  Gordon  Clapp,  and  Tom 

Griffin,  who  was  Assistant  General  Counsel,  was  there 
with  us . 

CRAWFORD        When  had  the  Dies  Committee  investigation  been  made? 

GANT  That  review  must  have  been  before  the  war  in  the  middle 

or  late  thirties,  but  there  again  I  don't  recall  the 
exac  t  da t e . 


CRAWFORD        What  material  from  this  investigation  did  Senator 

McKellar  use? 

GANT  Well,  there  was  a  typewritten  report  of  investigators 

of  the  Dies  Committee  bound,  and  I  think  only  two  or 
three  copies  exist.   Senator  McKellar  got  hold  of  a  copy,  and  many 
of  his  questions  and  allegations  were  derived  from  that  report. 
For tunately » the  TVA  also  had  a  copy  of  that  report.   Senator  McKellar 
was  inclined  to  quote  the  report  in  part  and  out  of  context,  so  he 
might,  for  example,  read  from  the  report  a  chilling  charge. which  in 
the  next  paragraph  was  torpedoed  by  the  investigators;  but  Senator 
McKellar  would  not  read  the  second  paragraph. 

One  of  my  tasks  was  to  point  out  the  errors  in  the 
impressions  given  by  Senator  McKellar  to  Senator  Sparkman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee,  who  then,  the  next  day  were  able  to  correct 
the  record.   But  since  Senator  McKellar  propelled  himself  on  this  line 
of  attack  much  ammunition — or  so  called  ammunition,  would-be  ammunition- 
was  sent  to  him  by  others  from  a  variety  of  sources  making  allegations 
and  wild  charges  of  all  kinds.   Terminated  employees  and  other  unhappy 
persons  got  into  the  act.   This,  of  course,  required  a  great  deal 
more  researchj  because  then  we  had  to  go  to  other  sources  of  information 

CRAWFORD        You  didn't  always  know  what  these  charges  would  be, 

did  you,  other  than  those  from  the  publication  of  the 
Dies  Committee  report? 

GANT  That's  right. 

CRAWFORD        You  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  by  telephone,  I 

suppose,  with  the  Knoxville  office  at  this  time. 


GANT  We  had  a  teletype  also.   I  don't  know  whether  that 

still  exists,  but  there  was  a  teletype  connecting  the 
Washington  office  and  the  Knoxville  office. 

CRAWFORD        Other  than  attempting  to  block  these  appointments, 

what  was  Senator  McKellar  trying  to  prove?   What  was 
the  substance  of  his  charges? 

GANT  I  think  it  was  clear  then,  and  it  became  even  clearer 

af t erward s • that  Senator  McKellar 's  desire  was  to  show 
that  he,  more  than  any  other  public  figure,  was  responsible  for  the 
TVA — should  have  the  credit  for  bringing  TVA  into  being.   And  because 
he  was  the  father  of  TVA  in  his  own  eyes,  he  should  have  had  more 
fatherly  duties  to  perform  in  behalf  of  TVA  after  it  was  created. 

CRAWFORD        How  did  the  newspaper  react  to  these  hearings, as  you 

remember  the  reaction? 

GANT  The  newspapers  reported  them  fully — very  fully  indeed. 

There  were  two  newspapers,  as  I  recall.   There  was  a 
morning  paper  and  an  afternoon  paper.   As  I  recall  it,  the  afternoon 
paper  was  a  Scr ipps-Howard  paper,  and  I've  forgotten  the  name  of  it. 
What's  the  name  of  the  morning  paper?   Is  that  the  Journal? 

CRAWFORD        The  Journal  and  the  News  Sentinel,  I  believe. 

GANT  Sentinel .   Well^  the  Journal ,  although  not  officially 

antagonistic  to  TVA  in  editorial  policy,  nevertheless 
did  not  really  enjoy  the  TVA  all  that  much,  and  its  articles  and 
editorials  tended  to  be  critical  and  hostile,  generally  speaking, 
so  that  we  could  always  count  on  full  coverage  of  any  story  which 


proported  to  discredit  TVA  in  any  way. 

CRAWFORD        Did  they  also  report  fully  your  rebuttal? 

GANT  I  don't  recall  that.   Of  course,  in  those  days  I  was 

not  reading  those  papers;  I  was  in  Washington.  I 
don't  have  any  recollection  of  their  coverage  of  that  particular 
hearing . 

CRAWFORD        Were  you  able  to  convince  other  members  of  the  Senate, 

generally,  of  the  falsity  of  these  charges? 

GANT  Yes.   I  had  no  doubt  about  that  at  all. 

CRAWFORD        The  vote  indicated  that,  of  course. 

GANT  I  think  there's  no  question  that  McKellar ' s  charges 

were  discredited  and  everybody  knew  itj  even  before 
he  stopped  pressing  his  charges.   You'll  recall  that  Lilienthal  made 
his  famous  response,  which  has  since  been  printed  in  a  book,  to 
McKellar 's  question:   "What  do  you  believe?"   What  is  the  name  of  the 
book? 

CRAWFORD        This  I  Believe. 

GANT  This  I  Believe,  or  something  like  that. 

CRAWFORD        Do  you  believe  it  was  apparent  that  Senator  McKellar 's 

motives  in  this  were  political? 

GANT  Political  or  personal.   Perhaps  even  more  personal  than 

polit  ical . 


CRAWFORD        This  may  have  been  a  factor  in  his  subsequent  defeat, 

I ' m  not  sure . 

GANT  I  think  it  probably  was,  yes. 

CRAWFORD        In  t hes eallega t ions  concerning  Communism  in  TVA,or 

sympathizers,  did  he  rely  on  material  other  than  the 
Dies  report? 

GANT  As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  think  disgruntled  persons, 

chiefly  in  the  Tennessee  Valley^ did  send  him  other 
material  which  they  thought  would  be  of  use  in  attacking  TVA  or,  more 
specifically,  Gordon  Clapp  or  David  Lilienthal.   Now  these  charges 
we  were  also  able  to  rebut,  but  it  took  more  time  to  dig  up  the 
material,  because  it  didn't  come  from  the  readily  accessible  Dies 
Committee  report. 

CRAWFORD        Do  you  know  if  the  TVA  kept  their  copies  of  the  Dies 

report  ? 

GANT  We 11,  I  don't  know  that  they  did,  but  I  would  be  mighty 

surprised  if  they  did  not. 

CRAWFORD        I  know  the  background,  I  think,  from  my  interview 

with  David  Lilienthal  and  other  sources  of  McKellar's 
opposition  to  him.   Why  did  he  dislike  Gordon  Clapp? 

GANT  I  can't  really  answer  that.   I'm  not  even  sure  that 

the  two  men  ever  met.   From  that  point  of  view  it 
was  not  personal,  you  see,  in  terms  of  McKellar  and  Clapp.   My  own 
interpretation  is  that  Clapp  was  merely  a  symbol  of  opposition  to 
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McKellar's  method  of  work.   I've  always  seen  this  case  as  illustrative 
of  a  traditional,  old  fashioned  way  of  doing  business — federal  business, 
and  particularly  in  Tennessee- — and  the  new  way  as  exemplified  perhaps, 
in  a  far-out  way  by  the  TVA. 

CRAWFORD        Two  extremes,  perhaps,  of  both  ways  are  illustrated 

there . 

GANT  Yes. 

CRAWFORD        Did  Senator  McKellar  particularly  notice  your  activity 

in  this  defense?   Did  you  incur  his  dislike  by  what 
you  did? 

GANT  No,  I  don't  think  Senator  McKellar  even  knew  me.either 

by  sight  or  by  name. 

CRAWFORD        Did  you  testify  before  his  committee? 

GANT  No,  I  did  not. 

CRAWFORD        You  did  research,  I  believe,  preparing  the  case  then 

for  Gordon  Clapp  and  David  Lilienthal? 

GANT  Yes,  yes. 

CRAWFORD        Do  you  believe  these  hearings  did  any  damage  to  TVA? 

I  know  both  men  were  confirmed,  but  do  you  believe 
Senator  McKellar  convinced  any  of  the  Congressmen  in  the  Valley  area? 

GANT  No,  I  think  that  McKellar's  expressions  did  not  hurt 

TVA  at  all,  perhaps  even  helped  TVA,  in  its  standing 
with  congressmen  and  senators  and  federal  agencies  in  Washington. 
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I  think  the  attacks  perhaps  were  inclined  to  confirm  the  feelings  of 
quite  a  few  people  in  East  Tennessee  that  TVA  was  full  of  rather 
way-out  type s , because  from  the  early  days  of  TVA  the  young  idealistic 
staff,  messengers,  and  others  were  engaged  in  forums  and  discussions 
and  foreign  movies  and  debates  which  really  startled  the  heretofore 
isolated  communities  of  East  Tennessee — not  only  startled  them^but^ 
I  think) per hap s  made  them  a  little  uneasy  also.   Now  McKellar's 
attack  and  the  material  he  used — the  kind  of  charges  he  made — coin- 
cided, you  see,  exactly  with  these  uneasinesses  that  had  been 
traditional  in  the  East  Tennessee  portion  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

CRAWFORD        Well  I  know  TVA  was  quite  a  change  in  the  area. 

Many  outsiders  came  in  to  an  area  that  had  been  very 
provincial,  and  a  lot  of  visionaries  and  idealists  were  attracted  into 
TVA.   So  far  as  you  knowidid  any  members  of  the  Communist  Party  ever 
serve  in  TVA? 


GANT 


Oh,  yes,  there's  no  doubt  about  that. 


CRAWFORD 


That  was  brought  out  in  the  Dies  Committee  report. 


GANT 


Yes,  and  we  knew  it.   In  the  early  thirties  it  was 
not  illegal  to  be  a  communist,  you  recall. 


CRAWFORD 


And  during  the  war,  of  course. 


GANT  I'm  sure  that  we  had  Communists.   The  Dies  Committee 

brought  it  out.   Most  of  them  were  young,  bright, 
able  messengers  who  had  been  recruited  because  of  their  records  in 
prominent  colleges  in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  and  in  any 
community  of  young  people  there's  going  to  be  a  fairly  heavy  proportion 
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of  way  out  liberalism.   And  so  the  record  shows  accurately  that 
there  were  maybe — I've  forgotten  the  number — six,  eight,  ten  of 
these  youngsters  who  were  Communists.   Now  most  of  them — as  far  as 
I  know,  all  of  them — gave  up  their  Communists  memberships  when  it 
became  illegal,  or  left  the  TVA  or  something. 

CRAWFORD        So  that  it  was  no  problem  by  the  time  of  the 

investigation  or  before. 

GANT  WelL  the  case  had  been  closed,  you  see.   We  had 

previously  answered  every  question  the  Dies  Committee 
had  asked.   Where  is  this  person  now?   What  kind  of  position  does  he 
have?   Is  he  still  a  Communist?   Whatever  questions  they  had.  we 
had  answered  on  every  case  that  they  thought  had  received  some 
additional  attention. 

CRAWFORD        Well  I'm  sure  any  possible  case  would  have  been  made 

by  the  Dies  Committee.  Was  the  personal  motivation 
of  Senator  McKellar  ever  exposed  publicly?  Were  people  ever  aware 
that  this  was  a  personal  dislike  that  he  had  of  Dave  Lilienthal? 

GANT  I  can't  answer  that.   That  This  I  Do  Believe  piece, 

you  know — both  the  testimony  and  the  stated  publication- 
received  an  enormous  amount  of  publicity  and  editorial  comment.   But 
aside  from  that,  I  don't  know  of  any  particular  record  that  was  made 
or  point  that  was  made  of  McKellar 's  unhappy  adventure. 

CRAWFORD        Generally,  of  course,  David  Lilienthal  and  TVA  had 

a  very  friendly  press — very  good  public  relations. 
This  started  very  soon  after  you  became  General  Manager, I  believe. 
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It  was  quite  an  initiation. 

What  about  the  foreign  visitors  that  you  had  to  deal 
with?   Did  this  continue  throughout  the  time  you  were  General  Manager? 


GANT  Yes,  it  did  indeed.   We  were  pleased  to  have  these 

visitors,  but  it  was  a  disrupting  kind  of  exercise 
too.   For  one  thing  our  friends  in  the  other  agencies  in  Washington, 
such  as  the  State  Department,  would  send  the  visitors  off  to  us  on 
the  weekends  to  get  them  out  of  their  hair,  you  see,  and  we  had  an 
inordinate  amount  of  weekend  work  to  do  with  many  of  these  visitors. 
AlsO|  the  TVA  did  not  have  any  funds  for  taking  care  of  visitors  or 
entertaining  them  or  feeding  them  or  anything.   Occasionally,  for  very 
prominent  persons,  the  State  Department  would  send  an  agent  who 
had  some  money  to  help  us  with  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  paid  lots 
of  meal  tabs  from  our  own  pockets. 

Later  on  a  fund  was  established.   I've  forgotten  now 
how  that  was  done.   Perhaps  it  was  through  the  memorial  that  was  set 
up  for  Colonel  Parker  when  he  died,  but  through  that  or  some  other 
legally  established  fund,  we  began  to  collect  money  that  the  trustees 
of  the  fund  allowed  to  be  used  to  accommodate  and  entertain  visitors. 
And  those  of  us  who  made  speeches  or  wrote  articles  for  whichsome 
honorarium  was  paid,  or  fee  which  was  appropriate  to  receive  under 
federal  law,  we  would^ instead  of  receiving  our  own  personal  accounti 
turn  into  this  fund.   This  was  true  particularly  of  the  board  members, 
who  had  more  offers  to  make  talks  for  money  than  the  rest  of  us. 

We  were  able  to  utilize  a  very  fine  guide  and  guard 
service — what  did  they  call  that  in  the  end?--of  TVA  to  accommodate 
the  large  proportion  of  visitors  who  were  interested  chiefly  in  broad, 
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general  conceptions. than  in  seeing  a  couple  of  exhibits  like  Norris 

Dam  or  Loudon  Dam  or  the  town  of  Norris  or  the  school  of  Norris  or 

whatever  their  interest  might  be.   But  for  the  more  serious  students 

of  TVA  or  regional  development , or  for  the  more  prominent  ones,  then 

senior  people  became  involved,  and  this  became  a  significant  factor 

in  the  allocation  of  their  time.   We  had  to  organize  to  do  this.   We 

tried  to  work  some  of  the  visitors  into  common  sessions.   That  worked 

some  of  the  time,  usually  not.   I  think  it's  been  a  very  good  thing 

for  TVA  to  have  such  visitor s , because  it  prompts  TVA  to  think  carefully 

about  the  rationalization  for  its  programs  and  activities  in  the  sim- 
plest and  least  pretentious  terms ?and  also  makes  TVA  realize  that  its 
work,  its  programs,  its  activities. are  subject  to  international  public 
knowledge  and  review. 

CRAWFORD        Was  the  reaction  of  these  foreign  visitors  generally 

favorable  to  TVA? 

GANT  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know — almost  uniformly.   We  had,  of 

course,  many  commendations  for  our  programs,  but  that 
can  be  expected  from  courteous  visitors  here.   I  don't  recall  any  adverse 
reactions  from  foreign  visitors. 

CRAWFORD        Could  you  comment  on  the  suggestion  that  TVA  has  received 

more  favorable  interest  outside  the  United  States  than 
it  has  from  other  regions  within  the  United  States? 

GANT  Dr.  Crawford,  you've  put  that  question  in  a  very  inter- 

esting way--I  guess,  really  two  questions.   The  TVA,  as 
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you  commented,  received  very  favorable  magazine,  newspaper,  and  mass 
media  publicity.   This  was  not  because  TVA's  Director  of  Information, 
William  Sturdevant,  was  much  of  a  publicist  in  the  sense  that  he  was 
a  propaganda  hound.   Quite  the  contrary,  his  advice  consistently  was 
that  if  TVA  does  a  good  job  the  publicity  will  take  care  of  itself, 
and  that  was  his  line  and  that  was  the  line  of  the  TVA.   But  because 
TVA  was  so  pr ogress ive--advanced ,  actually — in  so  many  areas,  it  auto- 
matically attracted  attention.   The  idea  of  a  multiple  purpose  dam, 
for  example,  was  a  comparatively  new  and  dramatic  idea,  but  the  idea  of 
an  integrated  river  development,  almost  unheard  of,  was  certainly  new 
and  novel,  particularly  to  the  extent  that  it  was  being  carried  out. 
It  was  not  only  a  paper  idea  but  it  was  being  done.   The  concept  of 
personnel  management  and  industrial  labor  relations  in  TVA  were  novel 
and  new.   Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dramatic  programs  and  successes  of 
TVA  is  the  conversion  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  from  a  corn  and  cotton 
growing  area  predominately  to  a  grass  and  cow  economy. 

Nowhere    else  in  the  world  can  you  point  to  accomplish- 
ments of  this  kind,  particularly  when  all  of  these  advances  and  others 
not  mentioned  have  been  combined  and  unified  into  a  single  program^ which 
is  comparatively  easily  stated:   an  integrated  development  of  a  river 
valley  in  all  of  its  aspects.   And  if  there's  anything  that  the  world's 
full  of,  it's  river  valleys  which  are  badly  developed  or  are  not  devel- 
oped at  all.   It's  much  more  interesting  and  dramatic  and  exciting  for 
a  developing  country  to  say,  "Let's  develop  our  river  valley,"  than  it 
is  to  say,  "Let's  reform  our  administration  and  let's  do  better  in  agri- 
culture."  That  is  important  and  essential,  but  it  has  much  less  sex 
appeal  than  to  say,  "Let's  develop  the  Indus  River — dam  it,"  or  a  valley 
or  whatever  it  might  be.   So  the  TVA  idea  caught  on,  but  the  TVA  idea 
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known  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  the  United  States  is  not  quite  the 
same  TVA  idea  as  it  is  understood  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  let's 
not  misunderstand  on  that  point.   The  essence  of  the  TVA  idea  is  not 
hard  to  understand,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  not  well  understood  in  many 
places . 

Now  the  TVA  itself,  at  least  in  my  day,  when  its  board 
took  the  position  that  it  should  not  propagandize  for  region  valley 
authorities  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States*and  it  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  such  activities,  its  position  was  that  its  mission  in  life  was 
to  work  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  you  know,  and  not  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  directly  or  indirectly.   And  it  was  up  to  those  regions 
to  determine  for  themselves  how  they  wished  to  develop  their  own  rivers 
and  resources;  that  they  were  certainly  free  and  welcome  to  study  the 
TVA  experience  and  adapt  whatever  portion  of  that  experience  they  wished 
to  their  own  areas,  so  the  TVA  did  not  propagandize. 

Secondly,  the  TVA  was  not  really  popular  with  the  bureau- 
cracy in  Washington.   It  didn't  fit  in. 

CRAWFORD        Can  you  add  why? 

GANT  It  competed  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 

Tennessee  Valley.   It  competed  with  the  Army  Engineers 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley.   It  competed  with  the  Department  of  Interior 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  you  see.   It  was  set  up  on  a  decentralized 
regional  basis  and  cut  squarely  across  the  functions  and  the  conceptions 
of  their  functions  of  these  central  organization.   TVA  did  not  report 
through  a  Secretary  in  the  Cabinet,  so  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  official 
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advocates  of  regional  valley  authorities  in  any  central  or  federal 
government  agency.   The  Civil  Service  Commission — my  word.'   The  general 
accounting  office,  no.   You  won't  find  any  of  these  who  are  flying  flags 
on  behalf  of  regional  valley  authorities.   It's  a  new  way  of  organizing 
development . 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  many  of  the 
methods  of  river  valley  development  introduced  by  the  TVA  in  this  country 
are  now  standard  operating  procedures.   Cumberland  River,  you  know — the 
sister  river  of  the  Tennessee--is  operated  almost  exactly  like  the  TVA. 
The  Army  Engineers  abandoned  their  previous  techniques  on  the  Cumberland 
and  followed  TVA  almost  exactly;  Columbia  River,  much  the  same;  Colorado 
River,  much  the  same.   But  they  are  handled  in  these  other  regions  along 
the  traditional  lines  with  the  Army  Engineers  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation^ 
together  with  the  existing  local  institutions,  so  any  regional  arrangements 
are  really  the  arrangements  of  a  centrally  based  agency  in  Washington. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  a  little  bit  of  an  exception  to  tha  t-t   although 
the  West  is  a  very  large  region. 

CRAWFORD        I  believe  that  TVA  could  not  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 

You  don't  have  the  accommodation  of  the  place  and  the  time. 
Do  you  suppose  that  one  reason  there  could  not  be  another  TVA,  if  there 
couldn't  be  one,  is  that  it  cuts  across  normal  governmental  lines--for 
example,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

GANT  Yes,  I  think  that  that  is  a  very  important  barrier  and 

hurdle  and  almost  insurmountable  now  unless  there  were 
to  be  a  major  reorganization  of  some  kind.   But  without  at  least  the 
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passive  cooperation  of  these  organizations  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  a  new  regional  agency,  whether  a  federal 
or  an  interstate  compact  agency,  to  do  very  well  on  a  river  valley  basis. 
Now  they're  doing  very  well  on  the  Port  of  New  York  Autho\i/f  ty .   They're 
doing  indifferently  well  with  the  several  regional  compacts  for  education, 
but  by  and  large  regional  organizations,  whether  federal  or  interstate, 
are  not  thriving. 

CRAWFORD        Did  the  nature  of  TVA's  bureaucracy — though  I  hesitate 

to  call  it  that  really  at  this  point — present  any  sort 
of  challenge  to  other  government  agencies?   Was  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  TVA  was  looked  at  with  some  skepticism  by  older  government  agencies? 
I  know  your  leadership  and  administration  in  the  1930s  was  certainly  not 
like  that  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.   It  was  not  like  that  of  at  least 
most  other  government  agencies. 

GANT  In  those  early  days,  of  course,  there  were  quite  a  few 

new  agencies  commonly  called  the  New  Deal  agencies,  which 
President  Roosevelt  deliberately,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  created  outside 
of  the  traditional  structure  of  the  bureaucracy — Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth.   These,  of  course,  shook  up  quite  considerably 
the  regular  agencies  of  government.   They  didn't  get  too  concerned  about 
some  of  these  novel  and  New  Deal  activities  because  they  considered  them 
to  be  rather  temporary,  as  indeed  they  were,  and  intended  to  be.   The  TVA, 
in  this  sense,  is  not  a  New  Deal  agency.   It  did  not  have  its  roots  in 
the  New  Deal.   It  had  its  roots  in  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  twenties 
when  there  were  rather  full-fledged  plans  for  the  development  of  the  Ten- 
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nessee  River  and  the  Tennessee  Valley;  and,  indeed,  I  think  it  was  Presi- 
dent Hoover  who  vetoed  an  act  which  was  passed  by  Congress^  not  unlike  the 
Act  which  was  finally  passed  in  1933.   But  nevertheless,  I  suspect  that 
these  regular  agencies  of  the  bureaucracy^  full  of  their  own  obligations 
under  the  New  Deal  were  not  inclined  to  take  the  TVA  all  that  seriously. 
It  wasn't  until  later  on  when  the  TVA  began  to  show  up  the  Army  Engineers 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  flood  activities  on  the  Mississippi  and 
the  OhiOj  and  until  there  was  a  head-on  clash  with  the  Conservation  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture; and  until  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  began  to  realize  how  much  autonomy  was  actu- 
ally involved  in  the  TVA  Act,  that  these  jurisdictional  disputes  arose. 
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CRAWFORD        Dr.  Gant,  in  your  work  as  General  Manager,  part  of  your 

responsibility  was  managing, or  organizing,  or  at  least 
preparing  the  agenda  for  board  meetings.   Can  you  explain  how  that 
was  done? 

GANT  Let  me  say  this  first,  Dr.  Crawford,  that  the  relation- 

ships of  the  board,  the  General  Manager,  and  the  staff 
were  nicely  drawn, according  to  good  theory  and  good  practice  well 
understood  by  the  board,  the  General  Manager,  and  the  staff,  and 
adhered  to  without  any  particular  pain  or  anguish;  that  is,  the  board 
limited  itself  quite  well  to  policy  questions  and  to  major  program 
questions  and  to  action  on  the  major  operating  decisions^  such  as  major 
contacts  for  generating  equipment, or  major  appointment Sj or  for  the 
wage  schedules  annually  drawn  in  negotiation  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Trades  and  Labor  Council.   Nevertheless,  the  accumulation  every  week 
of  decisions  which  had  to  be  made  by  the  board  was  quite  large  in  terms 
of  personnel  appointments,  contracts,  or  whatever. 

The  TVA  Board  is  a  whole-time  board  of  three  members 
with  offices  in  the  same  building  as  the  General  Manager  and  other 
senior  staff (so  they  were  easily  accessible;  hence,  it  was  an  advantage 


to  meet  on  the  formal  agenda  every  week.   There  was  not  a  set  day  for 
it.   The  General   Manager  inquired  of  the  availability  of  the  board 
when  the  agenda  seemed  to  be  long  enough  to  have  a  meeting.   Sometimes 
the  board  met  twice  a  week;  other  times  it  wouldn't  be  for  two  or 
three  weeks.   The  items  on  the  agenda  were  decided  by  the  General 
Manager  according  to  the  delegations  given  by  the  board  to  the 
General  Manager  and  the  staff.   As  items  were  ready  for  board  action, 
the  files  or  copies  of  the  papers  would  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Board) so  that  the  Board  members  were  quite  familiar  with  the  items 
before  the  formal  agenda  was  distributed.   Now. if  any  items  on  the 
formal  agenda  were  novel  or  new,  the  General  Manager  would  visit 
with  members  of  the  board  to  review  and  even  invite  the  appropriate 
member  of  the  staff  along.   Ordinarily,  however,  all  items  on  the 
agenda  would  be  fairly  routine  in  the  sense  that  the  Board  would  be 
familiar  with  the  questions  and  issues  from  previous  discussions  or 
previous  precedents.   The  significant  part  of  the  Board  meeting,  there- 
fore, was  what  we  used  to  call  the  "informal  agenda".   That  is  when 
novel  problems,  new  ideas,  possible  new  programs,  plans  and  directions 
would  be  discussed  off  the  record. 

CRAWFORD        Who  would  bring  these  things  up? 

GANT  These  also  chiefly  by  the  General  Manager,  but  they 

could  be  suggested  by  members  of  the  board.   Mr.  Clapp 
or  Mr.  Curtis  might  say,  "Why  don't  we  have  a  session  on  our  relation- 
ships with  the  fertilizer  co-ops?"   Great!   So  we  would  prepare  such 
a  meeting,  but  the  informal  agenda  were  also  handled  through  the 
General  Manager's  office.   For  these  meetings  the  relevant  members 
of  the  staff  would  be  invited,  depending  upon  the  topics  up  for 


discussion.   It  was  at  these  meet ings  , really , that  the  policies,  the 
trends,  were  actually  set.   The  formal  agenda  was  a  reflection  only — 
a  sort  of  confirmation,  you  see — of  programs  and  decisions  which  had 
been  made  previously.   It  was  a  relationship  which  worked  quite  well. 

CRAWFORD        I  had  wondered  about  this  decision  making  which  appears 
in  the  formal  record.   Since  all  of  you  were  relatively  close  together 
in  space  and  apparently  communicated  well  at  this  time,  I  suppose 
that  a  good  deal  of  this  was  done  informally jand  that  the  meetings 
were  simply  a  formalization  or  ratification  of  what  you  knew  would 
happen.   Now  that  was  not  true,  I  think,  in  all  periods—notj  for 
example;  in  part  of  the  1950s,  but  at  this  time  I  would  suppose  so. 
I  wondered*  too,  how  much  of  the  decision  making  and  policy  discussions 
about  TVA  took  place  outside  of  the  formal  meetings.   For  example, 
in  your  car  pool  coming  in  from  Norris,  did  that  contribute  to  your 
understanding  of  the  general  purpose  and  the  activities  of  TVAjthis 
sort  of  contact? 

GANT  Oh,  yes,  very  much,  and  another  social  device  which 

proved  to  be  very  useful  in  TVA  were  the  luncheon 
meetings.   There  was  a  relatively  small  number  of  halfway  acceptable 
eating  places  in  Knoxville  in  those  days.   I  remember  a  restaurant 
called  O'Neill's  on  Gay  street  where  we  used  to  eat  regularly,  but  not 
always  with  the  same  people  at  the  same  table — but  with  TVA  people. 
This  was  encouraged,  so  that  the  staff  would  know  each  other  and  talk 
over  their  problems,  their  mutual  interests,  their  associations, 
their  questions,  their  beefs,  whatever^  in  this  way.   This  prevailed 
all  during  the  time  that  I  was  in  TVA,  from  1935  until  I  left  in  1951. 
The  lunch  hour  was  a  very  fruitful  period  for  discussion  and  debate 


among  staff  members. 

CRAWFORD        Was  this  generally  department  heads,  directors- 
people  of  that  level? 

GANT  Yes,  yes.   H.  A.  Morgan  was  in  the  group  and  Clapp 

was  in  the  group;  Lilienthal  occasionally,  not 
always;  H.  A.  Morgan  always;  Curtis,  who  succeeded  Morgan;  Pope  not 
so  much — he  usually  went  home  for  lunch— but  the  legal  people  and 
the  personnel  people  and  the  General  Manager's  office,  several  of 
the  engineers,  the  area  of  management  people,  that  is,  Ed  Campbell 
and  his  staff.   Excellent.' 

CRAWFORD        Did  this  informal  communication  contribute  to  the 

effective  operation  of  TVA's  administration? 

GANT  No  question  about  it,  because  we  relied  upon  the  heads 

and  senior  staff  of  the  various  departments  and 
divisions  to  coordinate  their  work  with  each  other, rather  than  to 
rely  on  the  General  Manager's  office  for  all  the  acts  of  coordination. 
This  was  cardinal  principle  cf  administration  in  TVA*  that  each  office 
had  primary  responsibility,  but  also  several  secondary  responsibilities, 
the  secondary  responsibilities  being  to  assist  or  help  or  cooperate 
with  a  department  which  had  a  primary  responsibility,  but  also  a 
responsibility  of  the  primary  division  to  secure  that  cooperation  from 
those  with  a  secondary  responsibility.   I  make  it  sound  rather  complex, 
but  actually  it  wasn't  complex.  It  was  merely  that  each  administrative 
head  in  TVA  was  responsible  for  securing  the  cooperation  of  his 
colleagues  in  carrying  out  his  mission. 


CRAWFORD        Did  this  informal  contact  develop  spontaneously,  or 

was  it  someone's  plan  or  idea? 

GANT  I  believe  that  the  habits  developed  spontaneously, 

but  they  were  deliberately  appreciated  and  encouraged 
by  the  senior  management  of  TVA.   That  is,  instead  of  discouraging 
long  lunch  hours  and  coffee  breaks,  there  was  a  tendency  to  encourage 
themj  so  long  as  they  involved  the  mixing  up  of  the  people. 

CRAWFORD        Do  you  feel  that  they  contributed  to  the  effective 

leadership  of  TVA  by  giving  their  superiors  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  people  they  worked  with  from  whom 
they  could  make  selections  for  appointments? 

GANT  Quite  right.   Correct.   At  such  meetings  and  discussions 

the  people's  comparative  ability,  their  biases,  their 
characteristics,  come  to  the  surface  very  quickly  and  easily  and 
naturally. 

CRAWFORD        I  assume,  for  example,  that  whatever  impressions  were 

formed  of  you  by  Dave  Lilienthal,  Gordon  Clapp,  and 
others  were  formed  at  least  in  part  at  these  unofficial  contacts  in 
such  things  as  the  car  pool,  as  well  as  in  what  impression  they  secured 
of  you  in  meetings.   Is  that  a  reasonable  assumption? 

GANT  Oh,  of  course  it  is.   Yes. 

CRAWFORD        How  much  did  the  directors  travel?   Were  they  usually 

accessible  for  regular  meetings?   Did  they  often  speak 
in  other  places  or  work  in  Washington? 


GANT  Yes,  the  directors  were  very  busy  because  congressional 

relations — public  relations^ — were  considered  to  be  the 
function  of  the  ^oard,  primarily.   They  arranged  very  carefully  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  electric  distribution  co-ops,  the  fertilizer 
co-ops,  the  community  leaders  in  Nashville,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville, 
Decatur,  and  other  towns,  and  with  the  major  organizations  with  which 
public  relations  require  contact^  such  as  Harvard  University,  for 
example,  or  the  Commonwealth  Club.   Where  is  that--in  San  Francisco? 
Now  this  takes  a  lot  of  time.   It's  a  very  improtant  function  to 
perform . 

Lilienthal  was  superb  at  this  kind  of  activity, 
articulating  the  high  purposes  and  methods  and  so  forth  of  TVA.   Clapp 
did  this,  but  he  was  not  a  genius  at  this  that  Lilienthal  was.   Clapp's 
genius  was  with  the  internal  management  and  the  development  of 
policies  and  program  concepts.   Lilienthal  was  the  great  articulator 
of  these  concepts  and  ideas.   H.  A.  Morgan  was  not  a  man  who  did  well 
on  the  public  platform,  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  influence  in  the 
field  of  science  and  agriculture,  and  his  work  was  done  best  in 
personal  contact.   Pope,  formerly  senator  from  Idaho,  was  a  very 
good  speaker  and  in  public  demand  for  the  more  general  lay  public 
meetings  and  particularly  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.   Some  others  of  us 
had  chores  of  this  kind  also,  as  you  know.   I  say  chore  because  to 
me  this  kind  of  thing  was  a  chore.   It  didn't  come  naturally  to  me, 
and  I  didn't  enjoy  it  particularly,  but  I  did  my  part. 

CRAWFORD        It  seems  to  me  that  Harcourt  Morgan's  effectiveness 

depended  mostly  on  personal  communication  on  an 
individual  basis. 


GANT  That's  right. 

CRAWFORD        Dave  Lilienthal  perhaps  was  most  effective  in  dealing 

with  external  relations  of  TVA  and  Gordon  Clapp, perhaps; 
in  internal  administration. 

GANT  That's  a  hundred  percent  correct.   That's  exactly 

r  ight . 

CRAWFORD        Was  it  ever  a  problem  finding  the  directors  when  you 

needed  them? 

GANT  No,  that  was  never  a  problem.   It  was  rare  that  there 

was  any  difficulty  about  it.   If  some  emergency  arose) 
there  was  always  the  telephone  if  a  director  was  out  of  town. 

CRAWFORD        Without  getting  too  deeply  into  the  matter,  Dr.  Gant, 

what  was  the  trouble  that  TVA  had  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture?   Why  did  it  develop,  and  how  was  it  handled? 

GANT  The  problem  there  was  primarily  in  connection  with 

the  Soil  Conservation  Service.   The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took  on  a  highly  effective 
national  compaign  and  program  of  soil  conservation,  and  they  did 
that  through  arrangements  with  the  land  grant  universities.   But 
primarily  they  handled  it  through  soil  conservation  districts,  which 
then,  in  effect,  became  the  field  organization  of  the  Washington-based 
Soil  Conservation  Service.   Now, prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  particularly  the  extension  of  the  program 
in  this  form,  the  TVA  had  already  developed,  in  effect,  a  conservation 
program,  but  under  another  name  and  in  another  form.   The  TVA  with  and 


through  the  several  land  grant  universities  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  through  their  extension  services  had  developed  the  experimental 
farm  and  regional  experimental  areas  for  the  use  of  phosphate 
fertilizer  and  other  inputs  to  convert  the  row  crop  systems  of 
agriculture  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  grass  and  cover  crop  systems 
of  agriculture  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.   This  was  a  very  important 
portion  of  the  TVA  program,  because  it  related  to  the  best  ecological 
development  of  the  river  and  the  valley  and  the  best  use  of  water. 
It  also  was  related  to  the  most  sensible  agricultural  production  base 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley.   Now  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  wished 
to  come  into  the  Tennessee  Valley  with  its  program,  and  made  quite 
an  issue  of  this.   In  its  publicity,  for  example,  it  would  show 
maps  of  the  United  States  with  the  areas  covered  by  districts  in  green, 
and  the  areas  not  covered  by  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Districts  in 
white;  and  it  came  to  a  point  where  the  whole  United  States  was  green 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  was  white.'   Welljthis  didn't  make  the  TVA 
all  that  happy.   We  took  the  position  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  also 
was  just  as  well,  if  not  better  served; by  the  program  cooperatively 
managed  by  the  TVA  and  the  land  grant  universities. 

I  participated  in  a  very  vigorous  debate^ together  with 
John  McAmis  in  Washington  at  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agr  icultur  e^,  when 
I  was  General  Manager.   We  did  our  best  to  reach  some  kind  of 
agreement  and  accommodation,  but  we  failed.   It  was«I  bel ieve yaf t er  I 
left  TVA  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  decided  to  go  into  the  Tennessee  Valley  willy-nilly 
without  regard  to  the  existence  of  TVA,  and  I  believe  they  had  succeeded 
in  organizing  Soil  Conservation  Districts,  and  I  suppose  there  is 
some  accommo  dation  now  between  the  two  programs,  but  I  don't  actually 


know  what  it  is. 

CRAWFORD        Why  did  you  and  John  McAmis  go  to  Washington  to  do 

this?   Why  did  H.  A.  Morgan  not  handle  that? 

GANT  I  think  that  H.  A.  Morgan  may  have  retired  by  that 

time.   I'm  not  certain  of  that,  but  at  the  level  at 
which  we  were  negotiating — the  highest  staff  level  in  both  agencies — 
I  think  it  was  a  more  natural  thing.   It's  a  good  question,  you  know. 
I  think  for  that  reason  he  must  have  retired.   I  think  he  would 
probably  have  participated  otherwise. 

CRAWFORD        Did  he  usually  handle  contacts  with  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  when  he  was  director? 

GANT  No,  not  exclusively,  but  he  did  handle  them,  yes. 

The  Board  in  my  day  did  not  actually  divide  the  TVA 
up  into  three  parts  for  administration,  but  there  was  a  certain 
informal  and  inevitable  and  natural  division  of  interests.   Dr.  H.  A 
Morgan,  an  eminent  agriculturist  and  educator  and  biologist,  and 
very  skillful  in  all  these  areas — well  known — was  naturally  inclined 
to  be  deferred  to  when  questions  of  policy  or  information  arose. 
Similarly  with  Lilienthal  and  subsequently  with  Clapp  in  the  field 
of  power,  power  relationships — electric  power — there  was  a  certain 
deferring  first  to  Lilienthal  and  then  to  Clapp.  But  the  Board,  at 
least  at  that  time — and  as  far  as  I  know  since — was  very  careful  not 
to  divide  the  TVA  up  formally  for  separate  individual  relationships 
of  directors  with  certain  organizational  units  within  TVA.   They 
maintained  the  integrity  of  the  Board  as  an  overall  body  and  then 
through  the  General  Manager  to  the  staff  rather  than  directly. 
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CRAWFORD        Why  in  1951  were  you  willing  to  leave  your  position 

as  General  Manager?   I  believe  you  would  probably 
not  have  been  willing  to  leave  say,  in  the  1940s.   Had  TVA  changed? 
Was  the  job  less  challenging,  or  did  you  simply  feel  it  was  time  to 
do  something  else? 

GANT  That's  a  good  question,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can 

answer  it  fully.   I  left  the  TVA  to  take  a  job  with 
the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  and  there  were  three  very 
attractive  reasons  for  me  to  go  to  the  SREB.   One  was  that  it  was  a 
new  organization,  an  interstate  compact  organization,  and  I  had  come 
to  feel  that  the  interstate  compact  had  not  been  developed  or  used 
as  much  as  a  device  in  administration  for  decentralized  programs  as 
could  be  or,  indeed,  as  had  been  anticipated  by  the  authors  of  the 
U.  S.  Constitution.   The  compact  had  been  used  chiefly  to  settle 
border  disputes  or  oil  disputes  or  water  rights,  whereas  it  had 
not  been  used  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  as  an  interstate  instrument  for  a  non-federal  activity  which 
was  larger  than  a  state  activity.   That  attracted  me.   Secondly,  I, 
from  my  TVA  experience  and  other  experience,  had  developed  deep  respect 
for  many  of  the  educational  institutions  and  leaders  of  the  South 
and  felt  that  they  were  not  getting  a  full  shake  from  the  federal 
government,  plus  the  nation  as  a  whole*,  and  that  perhaps,  through  the 
leadership  of  the  SREC  as  contemplated  and  with  the  support  of  the 
governors,  they  could  be  encouraged  to  develop  centers  of  excellence 
among  them.   With  limited  resources  and  money  and  limited  staff,  they 
might  still  compete  in  quality  with  the  larger  well-supported 
institutions  of  the  North.   And  the  third  reason,  frankly,  was  that 
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two  of  my  best  friends  were  prominent  in  the  establishment  of  that 
agency:   John  Ivy,  who  was  the  Director,  and  Bill  McGlochlin,  who 
was  one  of  the  assistant  directors,  so  those  were  all  very  positive 
reasons  for  my  going. 

I  had  been  General  Manager  for  five  years.   I  had 
been  with  TVA  for  sixteen  years.   Administration  seemed  to  come 
easily  to  me,  and  I  enjoyed  administration  while  I  was  learning 
the  business.   But  also,  you  see,  as  chief  of  training  and  educational 
relations  there  was  a  substantive  input  in  the  field  of  education. 
We've  mentioned  resource  use  education  and  other  activities.   As 
Director  of  Personnel  I  had  not  only  administrative,  pr esid ing-over 
type  duties^ but  there  was  input  in  the  form  of  new  systems,  new 
programs,  aspects  of  labor  relations,  classification,  management. 
As  General  Manager  I  didn't  have  anything  substantive,  you  see,  to 
put  in.   I  was  presiding  over,  as  it  were,  as  a  kind  of  chairman, 
activities  which  were  being  very  well  managed,  indeed,  by  others. 

Now* I  did  help  as  General  Manager  with  some  innovations 
For  example,  I  was  very  prominent,  together  with  Clarence  Blee  and 
Bill  Baker,  in  inventing  the  small  watersheds  program  while  I  was 
General  Manager.   That  was  a  part  of  our  rethinking  of  what  TVA 
should  do.   The  river  through  its  main  stretches  was  pretty  well 
developed.   What  happened  next?   So  we  did  the  primary  thinking,  and 
we  even  set  up  a  modest  program  of  watershed  development  while  I 
was  General  Manager.   But  by  and  large  I  didn't  have  that  kind  of 
function  or  opportunity,  and  perhaps  I  got  a  little  stale   in  just 
straight  administration.   I'm  not  saying  that  I  did,  but  I  was 
not  exactly  all  full  of  enthusiasm  any  more.   I  wasn't  unhappy  with 
anybody;  I  wasn't  unhappy  with  my  job.   There  weren't  any  changes, 
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in  that  sense,  but  I  went  to  this  new  opportunity.   I  think  it  was 
probably  a  good  thing  for  TVA  that  I  did,  and  for  me  that  I  did. 

CRAWFORD        What  people  did  you  rely  on  most  for  assistance  while 

you  were  General  Manager?   Who  was  your  assistant  at 
the  time  you  left? 

GANT  John  Oliver  was  my  assistant.   He  was  also  the  Chief 

Budget  Officer,  and  he  succeeded  me  as  General  Manager; 
and  Harry  Case,  who  succeeded  me  as  Director  of  Personnel  and  Assistant 
General  Manager  for  Management,  I  think  I  relied  upon  more  than  any 
other  two  people.   However,  I  was  in  very  close  touch  all  of  the 
time  with  Gordon  Clapp.   We  were  personel  friends  and  neighbors  and 
saw  each  socially  very  frequently,  and  we  were  also  very  compatible 
professionally.   We  could  talk  in  our  shortcut  language — conceptions, 
and  ideas— very  readily.   We  were  a  very  good  team,  and  the  greatest 
pain  to  me  in  leaving  TVA  was  to  sever  that  close  connection. 

CRAWFORD        May  I  proceed  then  into  another  matter,  though  related? 

And  that  is  Gordon  Clapp's  contribution  to  TVA.   I 
believe  you  said  you  considered  him  an  administrative  genius.   Why 
do  you  make  that  statement? 

GANT  Well^  because  he  was  an  administrative  genius.   He  was 

not  only  a  thoughtful  student  of  administrative  and 
human  relations;  that  isf  he  read  Barnard  and  Mary  Follette  and  the 
others,  but  he  had  an  instinctive  feel  for  the  dignity  of  human 
beings  and  human  relationships  in  the  best  sense  of  the  liberal 
tradition,  and  he  felt  very  deeply  and  keenly  that  it  was  possible 
for  human  beings  in  a  public  agency  to  do  right,  on  the  basis  of  merit 
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and  efficiency.   He  believed  in  this  deeply.   Now  this  was  not  a 
do-gooder,  wishy-washy  point  of  view;  he  was  very  tough  minded 
and  hard  in  his  criteria  and  his  expectations  of  performance.   But, 
you  see,  this  is  not  enough.   It  had  to  be  there — these  qualities, 
these  interests,  and  this  philosophy.   Also/  Gordon  Clapp  had  such 
intelligence  and  integrity  that  he  won  the  respect  of  everybody,  so 
when  people  had  real  problems  they  would  go  to  Gordon  Clapp.   Blandford 
went  to  him,  Lilienthal  went  to  him.   Even  when  he  was  a  young  man 
called  "that  red  headed  boy  in  Floyd  Reeves  office,"  you  know,  this 
was  the  case,   he  was  tough.   The  personnel  department  didn't  get  much 
support  for  this  point  of  view  from  the  construction  engineers.   The 
personnel  department  insisted  upon  housing  for  construction  workers, 
for  a  school  for  their  children,  for  a  community  hall  for  their 
families.   This  was  not  known  in  the  construction  business,  and  to 
the  engineers  this  was  just  a  waste  of  time  and  a  waste  of  money 
and  the  coddling  of  employees.   Well;  it  took  very  tough  minded  and 
able  people  like  Reeves,  but  I  would  say  particularly  Clapp,  to 
make  these  things  sticks  not  only  to  persuade  the  trustees  who  were 
men  of  intelligence,  integrity,  and  imagination  themselves,  but  also 
to  handle  these  rough  and  tough  engineers  who  had  the  job  of  getting 
a  dam  built.   They  didn't  want  to  be  bothered  with  those  young  people 
in  the  personnel  department. 

Clapp  had  an  amazing  mind.   He  was  an  unusually 
intelligent,  tough-minded  man,   but  with  concepts  of  administration 
based  upon  his  belief  in  human  beings;  he  believed  very  keenly  that 
if  you've  got  a  good  man,  let  him  alone.   If  he  doesn't  perform,  fire 
him,  but  don't  set  up  many  procedures  to  control  him.   He  believed 
that  deeply  and  acted  upon  it.   It  was  a  real  pleasure  and  a  real 
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experience  to  work  with  him,  and  I  think  many  others  feel  the  same 
way . 

CRAWFORD        I  suppose  intelligence  and  integrity  are  the  things 

you  emphasized.  I  think  everyone  I've  interviewed 
has  shared  this  belief  about  Gordon  Clapp's  ability.  Getting  the 
reason  why  was  a  bit  more  difficult. 

GANT  Well, he  was  not  the  charismatic  leader  that 

Lilienthal  was;  he  was  a  sort  of  manager's  manager, 
and  he  was  well  liked  and  respected  by  the  labor  leaders,  too.  But 
the  man  who  appealed  to  the  rank  and  file  was  Lilienthal. 

CRAWFORD        Lilienthal  was  more  effective  in  mass  communication, 

I  suppose,  with  his  speech  making  and  so  forth. and 
writing . 

GANT  That's  correct,  and  Clapp  was  lacking  in  those  qualities 

CRAWFORD        Where  does  he  fit?   Where  does  Gordon  Clapp  fit  in  a 

comparison  with  Dave  Lilienthal,  a  charismatic  leader, 
and  Harcourt  Morgan — effective  in  person  to  person  relationships? 

GANT  Oh,  that's  a  difficult  one  because  they  were  all 

effective  in  their  personal  relationships.   I  would 
rank  both  Clapp  and  Harcourt  Morgan  over  Lilienthal,  however,  in 
that  respect,  and  I  guess  I  would  rank  H.  A.  Morgan  firstj  because 
he  was,for  most  people,,  a  warmer  man.   Gordon  Clapp  and  I  were  close 
personal  friends,  so  the  question  of  warmth  there  didn't  arise;  it 
just  existed.   But  I  do  know  that  Gordon  was  considered  somewhat  aloof 
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by  other  people. 

CRAWFORD        Dr.  Gant ,  could  you  sum  up  any  of  the  trends  that 

you  saw  develop  in  TVA  as  a  result  of  World  War  II? 
What  changes  in  direction  or  in  policy  did  the  war  bring? 

GANT  It  is  true  that  the  years  right  after  the  war  when 

I  was  General  Manager  were  years  of  readjustment 
and  reconsideration.   I've  mentioned  in  an  earlier  section  of  the 
interview  the  rearrangement  and  readjustments  which  were  made  in 
personnel  and  in  programs.   I  have  also  mentioned  that  we  introduced 
the  concept  of  small  watershed  development.   It  is  true  that  the 
enormous  and  exciting  construction  and  power  producing  days  of  the 
war  period  were  over.   Because  of  the  war,  there  had  been  a  much 
more  rapid  development  of  the  river  and  all  of  its  facilities  than 
had  been  anticipated.   And  of  course  when  the  TVA  was  started,  you 
know,  it  was  not  dreamed  that  any  more  power  than  was  in  the  river 
would  ever  be  needed  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  but  it  had  already 
been  demonstrated  that  steam  and  other  power  was  required  in  the 
development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  meeting  of  the  domestic 
and  industrial  requirements  of  the  citizens  of  that  region.   Most  of 
the  programs  were  well  established  in  their  administrative  forms;  that 
is,  the  distributions  of  power  was  being  handled  by  the  municipalities 
and  by  the  electric  coops. 

It  wasn't,  however,  until  after  the  war  that  we  worked 
out  the  distribution  of  fertilizer  to  fertilizer  coops,  but  also 
to  private  fertilizer  distribution  organizations,  and  that  was  an 
interesting  experience  for  me  so  that  phosphate  fertilizer  first  and 
also  nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  distributed  not  only  through 
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universities  and  experiment  stations  and  for  demonstration  purposes, 
but  more  widely — primarily  in  the  Tennessee  Valley — but  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  country^ because  the  TVA's  fertilizer  program,  I 
might  remind  you,  is  a  national  program  conducted  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  rather  than  regional,  or  I  should  say  in  addition 
to  the  regional.   We  worked  that  out  while  I  was  General  Manager. 

Now  there  was  a  growing  problem  with  Congress — not 
an  unpleasant  development  in  that  sense.   The  relationships  were 
just  as  good — but  we  had  a  conservative  and  questioning  Congress 
to  deal  with  while  I  was  General  Manager.   It  wasn't  as  serious  then 
as  it  became  later,  but  it  did  cause  us  to  think  quite  a  lot  about 
the  future  of  the  TVA.   Gordon  Clapp  himself  spent  hours  and  hours 
and  hours  pondering  this  question  and  discussing  it  and  debating  it 
with  staff,  not  only  in  connection  with  programs—what  the  TVA  should 
do  in  programs,  you  see — but  also  how  could  the  TVA  preserve  its 
regional  integrity.   Could  it  be  done  in  its  present  form?   Would 
it  be  better  as  an  interstate  compact?   Should  it  become  merely  a 
state  agency?   So  we  had  very  interesting  discussions  and  debates, 
not  widely  publicized  in  those  days,  and  we  finally  concluded  to 
stand  on  the  TVA  Act,  I  think  probably  a  correct  decision. 

CRAWFORD        Did  you  have  any  doubts  about  the  power  program  in  this 

time?   I  know  it  assumed  a  major  role  in  TVA.   Did  you 
feel  that  it  was  overemphasized,  that  it  should  be  stopped  at  a  certain 
point?   Were  you  willing  to  simply  follow  the  needs  of  the  valley? 

GANT  We  all  recognized  that  there  was  a  threat  that  the 

power  program  would  dominate  the  program  of  the  TVA 
as  a  whole.   This  was  partly  because  of  the  requirements  of  the 
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Tennessee  Valley  for  electric  power^ which  the  TVA  felt  that  it 
should  meet,  quite  correctly,  and  that  threatened  to  become  an 
overriding,  therefore,  factor  in  program  planning.   It  was  also  a 
threat  in  part  because  the  leadership  of  the  power  program  was 
very  strong  and  was  not  handicapped  in  making  its  views  known  with 
respect  to  the  preeminent  position  of  the  power  program.   In  my  day^ 
with  Lilienthal  and  H.  A.  Morgan  and  Curtis  and  Clapp^  that  was  not 
a  worrisome  problem  because  we  knew  and  respected  Wessenauer  and  his 
colleagues  in  power,  but  we  also  knew  they  respected  the  TVA  idea. 
Others  were  not  so  confident  that  this  was  the  case, so  that  we  were 
aware  that  in  theory,  on  paper,  there  was  a  problem.   In  our  day  it 
did  not  become  a  problem. 

CRAWFORD        You  did  not  anticipate  any  environmental  problems  at 

that  time,  did  you,  from  the  development  of  power? 

GANT  No,  I'm  sorry  we  did  not,  but  there  was  not  an 

environmental  problem.   We  were  beginning  to  buy 
lots  of  coal,  but  it  was  from  the  traditional  mines  and  not  from  the 
pits  mines . 

CRAWFORD        How  much  consideration  were  you  giving  by  the  time  you 

left  to  the  development  of  nuclear  power  sources? 

GANT  That  prospect  was  discussed  as  a  far-off  possibility 

but  there  was  no  specific  planning  to  use  nuclear 
power  as  early  as  1951. 

CRAWFORD        To  get  to  one  of  the  last  considerations  that  I  really 

have,  Dr.  Gant,  why  did  TVA  achieve  the  success  that 


it  did?   What  beliefs  do  you  have  about  that? 


GANT  The  answer  to  that  question  is  certainly,  undoubtedly, 

a  complex  answer.   I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
controversies,  the  battles,  in  TVA ' s  early  days  were  one  of  the 
ma  j  or,  although  not  the  only  reasori|for  TVA's  success.   We  have  to 
start  in  answering  the  question,  I  think,  by  pointing  out  the  excellent 
scientific  base  for  the  program;  that  is,  the  integrated,  multiple 
purpose  development  of  the  Tennessee  River.   That's  a  very  sound 
proposition  for  a  program.   Next,  I  think,  we  must  add,  as  we  did 
in  an  interview  the  other  day,  the  importance  of  freedom  to  develop 
sound  administrative  systems  in  its  personnel,  financial  and  overall 
aspects.   We  must  include  in  the  answer  the  importance  of  leadership 
which  recognized  the  importance  of  that  administrative  freedom  and 
acted  upon  it.   which  brings  us  to  the  next  part  of  the  answer- 
namely  the  attraction  and  retention  of  an  extraordinarily  able  group 
of  specialists  in  the  several  fields  and  interests  of  the  TVA.   So 
all  of  these  components  of  success  were  there.   But  the  TVA,  you  see, 
had  to  fight  for  its  life;  first,  with  the  private  electric  power 
forces,  and  that  was  an  all  out  fight;  it  was  a  win  or  lose,  do  or 
die,  no  holds  barred. with  great  ability  and  lots  of  resources  on  both 
sides  of  the  battle.   Then  there  was  another  struggle  of  giants 
between  A.  E.  Morgan  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other  members  of  the 
board — Lilienthal  and  H.  A.  Morgan — on  the  other*  over  philosophy 
and  concepts — violently  and  vigorously  dissenting  philosophies  and 
views  on  both  sides.   Thirdly,  we  had  a  vigorous  investigation  by 
Congress — a  joint  investigating  committee  representing  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress,  holding  hearings  right  in  Knoxville  in  the 
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Tennessee  Valley.   Now  all  of  these  struggles  occurred  about  the 
same  time,  starting  as  early  as  1934  and  continuing,  sub s tant iallyj 
until  the  war.   There  is  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  years.   Now,  my 
point  is  that  in  these  major  struggles  and  controversies  the  TVA 
had  to  know  what  it  was  and  what  it  stood  for  and  what  it  meant  and 
how  it  would  work,  and  the  members  of  the  staff  had  to  know  where  they 
stood  in  relation  to  where  the  TVA  stood.   It  was  through  these 
challenges  to  its  very  existence,  I  think,  that  the  TVA  was  forced 
to  think  hard  and  clearly  and  well  about  what  it  was  and  what  it 
stood  for  and  how  it  worked  and  what  it  would  do  and  what  it  would 
not  do,  so  that  the  policies,  the  principals,  the  methods,  the  staff 
or ientat ion^ were  all  crystalized  in  this  crucible  of  multiple  fires. 

CRAWFORD        That  continued,  I  believe,  through  some  opposition 

in  the  1950s,  though  that  was  after  you  did  leave  as 
General  Manager.   Do  you  have  anything  else  you  would  like  to  have 
as  part  of  his  historical  record,  Dr.  Gant? 

GANT  Well)  I'm  sure  this  afternoon  or  tonight  or  tomorrow 

I  will  think  of  many  other  things,  but  I  should  say 
it's  been  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  oral  history.   Perhaps 
as  a  historian  I  will  be  able  to  make  use  of  it  sometime  in  the 
future . 

CRAWFORD        Thank  you,  sir. 
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